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FACT AWN D COM Me wT 


A go Federal Trade Commission, under date of July 
23rd, announced its action on the RULES adopted 
by members of the Upholstery Textile Industry. 

Last May this organization met 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia and a conference was 
conducted by Charles W. Hunt, 
commissioner. 

As a result of this conference, and the rules 
adopted by the organization, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has rendered the ‘following report. 

It will be noticed that they make two groups, 
and that the trade practice rules are affirmatively 
approved in Group 1, and violation of them constitutes 
an infraction of law. 

Group 2 includes six rules which are accepted as 
expressions of the trade. 


GROUP I 

Rule 1 (formerly Resolution 2). 
Secret rebates’ or secret concessions or secret al- 
lowances of any kind are unfair methods of business. 





Trade Practice 
Rules for the 
Upholstery Men 





Tate or Contents on last right-hand text page. 


Rule 2 (formerly Resolution 3). 

Any discrimination in prices of Upholstery Fab- 
rics between purchasers of the same class, not includ- 
ing discrimination in price on account of the difference 
in grade, quality.or quantity of the product sold, or 
which makes only due allowance for difference in cost 
of selling and transportation, or discrimination in price 
in the same or different communities not made in good 
faith to meet competition, where the effect of such 
discrimination may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly is an unfair trade 
practice; Provided, however, that nothing in this rule 
shall be construed to prevent the publication and tse 
of a special quantity price applicable to definite quan- 
tity of goods which are placed in an order, and at the 
option of the shipper are moved as one shipment. 
Rule 3 (formerly Resolution 4). 

The marking or branding of products of the 
industry for the purpose or with the effect of mis- 
leading or deceiving purchasers with respect to the 
quantity, quality, grade or substance of the goods pur- 
chased is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 4 (formerly Resolution 6). 
The sale or offering for sale of any product of the 
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industry with intent to deceive customers or pros- 
pective customers as to the quantity, quality, substance 
or size of such product is an unfair trade practice. 
Rule 5 (formerly Resolution 7). 

RESOLVED: That the selling of goods below 
cost for the purpose of injuring a competitor and with 
the effect of lessening competition is an unfair trade 
practice. 

Rule 6 (formerly Resolution 9). 

WHEREAS, the practice of withholding from the 
invoice facts which make the invoice a false record, 
wholly or in part, of the transaction represented on 
the face thereof, including the payment or allowance 
of secret rebates, refunds, credits, unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, or the 
extension to certain purchasers of services or privi- 
leges not extended to all purchasers under like terms 
and conditions tend to create unfair discrimination and 
unfair competition ; Be it 

RESOLVED: That false invoicing is condemned 
as unfair competition. 

GROUP II 
Rule 7 (formerly Resolution 1). 

Terms of Sale shall be open and strictly ad- 
hered to. 

Rule 8 (formerly Resolution 5). 

The industry hereby records its approval of the 
practice of handling disputes in a fair and reasonable 
manner, coupled with a spirit of moderation and good 
will, and every effort should be made by the disputants 
themselves to arrive at an agreement. If unable to do 
so, arbitration under some one of the prevailing codes 
should be agreed upon, as it is at all times preferable 
to litigation with its costly handicaps and delays. 
Rule 9 (formerly Resolution 8). 

WHEREAS, a practice has arisen among some 
Upholstery Fabrics Manufacturers of usurping pat- 
terns or designs, the products of others, and in many 


instances making same up in inferior qualities of 
fabrics; and 

WHEREAS, such action on the part of manufac- 
turers is wholly improper from every standpoint of 
fair dealing and business honesty ; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the members of the Uphol- 
stery Fabrics Industry go on record as being unalter- 
ably opposed to any piracy of patterns or designs, 
that they condemn such action, and that they will make’ 
every effort within their power to bring about the dis- 
continuance of such practices. 

Rule 10. 

RESOLVED: That the members of the Uphol- 
stery Fabrics Industry hereby express their approval 
of establishing minimum standards of fabric construc- 
tion and that the Industry will co-operate with the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards in an effort to determine 
upon and adopt such Minimum Standards as may be 
considered by the Industry and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to be satisfactory. 

Rule 11. 

RESOLVED: That the giving of special dis- 
counts or allowances on samples furnished to customers 
is hereby condemned ; provided, that this rule shall not 
be construed as applying to samples furnished to cus- 
tomers on memorandum for the purpose of showing 
them color schemes, quality of fabric, etc. 

Rule 12. 

RESOLVED: That this Upholstery Textile 
Trade practice conference held under the auspices of 
the Federal Trade Commission be a continuing organ- 
ization to act for the progressive elimination of unfair 
and uneconomic trade practices from the Upholstery 
Textile Trade, in pursuance and realization of the 
resolutions now and hereafter adopted by the confer- 
ence, and be it further resolved that the conference 
create an executive committee authorized to execute 
the action of the conference subject to its direction. 
By the Commission : 
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(Signed) Oris B. JoHNson, 
Secretary. 


Nee can more lucidly 
show the enhanced ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in 
the home than 

“The World the illustration 
Do Move” which we ob- 
tained, through 

the courtesy of Mr. Berwin, 
of Peter Schneider’s Sons & 
Co., Inc., of the firm’s old 
showroom in 1888 down on 





The warerooms of Peter Schnei- 
der’s Sons & Co. in the year 1888. 
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Canal Street. Not a thing was on display; everything 
was in boxes. They didn’t believe much in the power 
of suggestion in those days. They believed more in 
the practical protection against dust. Indeed, in the 
retail trade, as late as 1893, Lord & Taylor kept every- 
thing well under cover. 

Peter Schneider started in business down on 
Hester Street in 1852. He was a cabinetmaker. Little 
by little he got into fabrics, and in 1862 went into 
business with John Trust, and the firm name became 
Trust & Schneider. To trace the firm from that date 
is like running out the branches of a geneological tree. 
From the beginning of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., 
John H. Knoeppel and Francis M. Jaeger, a son-in-law 
of Peter Schneider’s, were members of the firm. 

But the business was almost entirely utilitarian. 

There was no appeal to the aesthetic sense; there 
was no stimulation for the desire for things beautiful. 

They sold to the cabinetmaker things necessary. 

There were no displays; no exposures of mer- 
chandise. 


Henry I. Hart, who used to buy for Lord & 
Taylor some thirty-five years ago, on one occasion 
asked his firm to let him show his goods by hanging up 
a few things on poles. But they wouldn’t permit it. 
Mr. Hart called attention to the fact that Sylvester, 
Hilton & Co. were making quite an exposure of their 
merchandise. 





Living room decorated by Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Well, let them do it,” was the reply. “Every- 
thing they are showing is getting shop worn and 
dusty, and they will have to make a markdown on it.” 

None of the retailers or wholesalers in those 
days could appreciate the stimulating effect of dis- 
plays. They couldn’t realize that while the goods 
might be damaged somewhat, they could well afford to 
charge off a depreciation, as business was increased 
by display methods. 

There was, furthermore, another objection to 
exposing the goods. A well-known wholesaler said to 
me.on one occasion: “The moment that we display a 
lot of goods where the buyer can glance at them in 
a hurry it makes it too easy for him to make his 
selections. We would rather take all the time that’s 
necessary to open boxes and packages because it in- 
volves so much trouble that he must feel under obliga- 
tion to us for so doing. We believe that it’s a good 
sales policy to go to all this trouble.” And it was 
a long time before the same firm installed typewriters. 
They thought that the long-hand letter was a much 
more courteous form of approach. 

Sure, the world do move! 


{eer is contemplated in the House of Com- 
mons, England, to prevent the dispersal of English 
(Continued on page 106) 
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PARTIES TO THE TRADE CONFERENCE 
[I ANOTHER part of this issue under the heading 
of “Fact and Comment” there is a complete resume 
of the findings of the Federal Trade Commission— 
complete because important. 
The following is a list of the “appearances” at 
the Conference: 


American Pile Fabric Company, New York City—George Lar- 

sen, P. T. Luth, Joseph A. Sommer 
American Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa—Harry Goldstein 
Artloom Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa—M. B. Hilbert 
Baldwin Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

—R. E. Stephenson 
Baxter, Kelly & Faust, New York, N. Y.—C. C. Baxter 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Sidney, New York City—H. H. Schell 
Brooks Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—John W. Brooks, H. Brooks 
Bruner, Inc., Francis A., Philadelphia, Pa.——Francis A. Bruner 
Burlington Textile Mills, Burlington, N. J—Harry Goldstein 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, New York City 

—Melvin H. Deutsch 
Collins & Aikman Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Warren N. Chamberlain, Melville G. Curtis 
Cotton Yarn Merchants Assn., Philadelphia, Pa—F. E. Slack 
Craftex Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa—Herman Blum 
Haartz Auto Fabric Co., Cambridge, Mass.—J. C. Haartz 
Hind & Harrison, New York City—J. B. Kelly 
Hudson Plush Co., West New York, N. J.—P. C. Kremers 
Kaufman Plush Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Harry Kaufman, Joseph A. Kaufman 
Kay & Todd Company, Elk Mills, Md.—R. J. Kay, J. N. Kay 
LaFrance Textile Industries, Philadelphia, Pa—Bernard Davis 
Lesher & Whitman Co., Inc., New York City 

—Arthur L. Lesher 
Lewis Co., Robert, Philadelphia, Pa——Joseph Z. Muir 
Levanthal, Inc., Morris B., Philadelphia, Pa—M. A. Ford 
Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Charles W. Kessel 
Manville Jenckes, Pawtucket, R. I—H. R. Kurtz 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Boston, Mass. 

—Harry M. Bliss 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 

—Parkman D. Howe 
Morrell Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa—Eugene B. Morrell 
Moss Rose Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

—M. A. Kaufman, Berthold Strauss 
Mt. Holly Textile Co., Mt. Holly, N. J.—Tilden H. Bedwell 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn., New York City 

—George L. Plant, Harold R. Young 
National Upholstery Textile Assn., Inc., New York City 

—William Haywood, W. P. Pickett 
Nell-A-May Plush Co., Chester, Pa—F. Frank Lees 
Newton & Co., Herbert B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Herbert L. Newton 
Northampton Textile Mills, Mt. Holly, N. J—Harry Goldstein 
North Wales Tapestry Mill, North Wales, Pa. 

—Albert H. Collier 
Orinoka Mills, The, Philadelphia, Pa—A. Vinton Clarke 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, New York City—Louis Hammer 
Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, S. C—Clifton Corley 
Ritchie Co., Inc., Robert J. & R., Philadelphia Pa. 

—Robert Ritchie 
Rollinson Mills, Inc., New York City—W. H. Rollinson 
Royle & Company, George, Philadelphia, Pa—S. T. Phillips 
Royle & Pilkington Co., Mt. Holly, N. J.—Chas. D. Conklin, Jr. 
Sanford Mills, Boston, Mass.—W. P. Underhill 
Shepperd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Fenwick Shepperd, G. Turner Shepperd | 
Standard Mohair Plush Co., Hyde Park, Mass.—E. J. Sullivan 
Stead & Miller Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—John W. Snowden, G. E. Ingersoll 
Tingue Manufacturing Co., The, Seymour, Conn. 

—Howard Tingue 
United Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa—H. Braslain 
United States Pile Fabric Co., Philadelphia, Pa—Mr. Horton 
Wales Textile Company, Mt. Holly, N. J—Harry Goldstein 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia, Pa—Frank R. Whiteley. 
Wissahickon Plush Mills, Philadelphia, Pa—Harry Goldstein 
Wyoming Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa—Harry Goldstein 
Zenith Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa—Solomon Dryfoos 
Zimmerman & Son, Inc., John, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—R. C. Kelley, John Zimmerman, Jr. 


A room in which are displayed F. Schumacher & Co. fabrics at the Detroit Museum of Fine Arts. This exhibit, which 
opened in June, will continue through the Summer. 
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Can every transaction be handled on an impersonal basis 
in which Mrs. Fifth Avenue. is treated exactly as Mrs. 
Canal Street? 


STANDARDIZATION THEORIES ON TRIAL 


E HAVE observed with great interest and some 

concern the growing disposition to “standardize” 
the retail distribution of dry goods and furnishing 
commodities. 

This movement has been encouraged through the 
operation of two distinctly different converging forces. 
First, the operation of the Simplified Practice Division 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Washington, whose 
primary interest is the reducing of unnecessary varia- 
tions of style in certain manufactures; second the 
development of chain store theories of merchandising 
through which duplicate stocks and duplicate stores 
are scattered throughout chosen territories. 

The operating principle back of each of these 
forces is the thought that quantity production and dis- 
tribution of standardized products will eliminate waste, 
reduce overhead and increase profit. Practically the 
same thought underlay the ready-made idea in the 
clothing manufacturing and retailing trades, and in this 
and in other industries of a similar nature, great busi- 
nesses have been built up along the lines of staple 
qualities, few styles, quick turnover and small profits. 

There are reasons why it might now be well to 
look this “standardizing” theory plainly in the face. 
We need not be concerned as to how or when it first 
began to exert an influence on industrial and commer- 
cial activities. It may have had its beginnings as a 
war measure, at least, the necessity for material con- 
servation during war times exerted considerable pres- 
sure in the direction of “standardization”. 

When this restriction was removed there was not 
an immediate assumption of the multiplicity of styles 
which had been abandoned, but little by little in many 
fields there has developed a disposition to increase the 
style range in order that it may have a wider personal 
appeal. 

As an outstanding example of this, the automobile 
industry may be cited. During the “lean” years, styles 
were reduced to a minimum and each style was pro- 
duced in but one color. Today not only have styles 
increased in the various makes of popular cars but 
there is a choice of colors in each of the main styles 
with the possibility of special colors finished to the 
customer’s order. 

In other lines where the price range is less signifi- 


cant than is the case with automobiles, there has been 
a considerable broadening of both types and finishes. 
Even such prosaic articles as the kitchen stove, the 
sink, the refrigerator may now be obtained in a color 
range that vies with the rainbow, and the public is 
again being educated to express personal preferences 
which depart from standardized limitations, This re- 
action against such standardization is the normal 
operation of a purchasing public. 

One of the principal appeals of multiple enter- 
prises—call them chain stores, call them branches— 
has been that unvarying uniformity of service offered 
by each and every store. Alluring as this may seem 
as an assurance of customer satisfaction, it contains 
within itself the seeds of customer discontent. That 
premeditated, copybook system of handling merchan- 
dise, which reduces every transaction to an impersonal 
basis in which Mrs. Fifth Avenue is treated exactly 
as Mrs. Canal Street, savors too much of the theory 
that there is no need for considering differences of 
environment, of education, of taste or of preference. 

People won’t be herded in flocks or droves and 
made to accept cut-and-dried standardized choices of 
merchandise or of habits, and in this predilection for 
individual expression lies the greatest incentive to 
retail merchandising enterprise. 

Speaking before the Mississippi Valley Merchants 
and Wholesalers Conference recently, S. M. Bond, 
president of the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, stated 
that “the precentage of growth figures indicate that 
chain store sales have declined in the last two years 
while department stores and unit stores have increased,” 

He continues, “Selling today (wholesale) means 
more than merely getting merchandise into the re- 
tailer’s hands. It means selling him ideas which. will 
help move the goods rapidly into consumption. In 
their effort to work closely with the retailer and to 
serve him in a practical way wholesalers are develop- 
ing a very helpful sort of retail assistance in new and 
genuinely constructive ways. In fact, the modern 
wholesaler is to all intents and purposes the central 
management for hundreds of independently operated 
retail stores in his respective territory. 

-“His proximity to these merchants provides the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


fb ace Twenty-eighth Semi-annual Market Week of 
the San Francisco Furniture Exchange, held July 
22nd to 27th, proved one of the most successful of 
its kind so far, attracting buyers from throughout the 
Far Western States and resulting in a heavy volume 
of business. One of the outstanding features of the 
week was the first joint meeting of the five Far West- 
ern retail furniture associations. The associations and 
their presidents are: Retail Furniture Association of 
California, Harry A. Saxe, San Francisco; Retail 
Furniture Association of Oregon, Floyd L. Perry, 
Pasco; Retail Furniture Association of Oregon, A. G. 
Sieberts, Portland; Rocky Mountain Retail Furniture 
Association, C. A. Cullen, Caspar, Wyo., and Inter- 
mountain Retail Furniture Association, L. G. Din- 
woody, Salt Lake City, Utah. Displays of an educa- 
tional character were featured on the second floor of 
the Furniture Exchange. A committee of decorators, 
window display artists and lighting experts arranged 
a series of demonstrations of window trimming, with 
changes made daily. Furniture manufacturers ar- 
ranged a display of rare woods and veneers, listing 
their proper names and origin, and there was a display 
of bedding and upholstery materials, with the State 
supervising inspector on hand to explain features of 
the California law. 

A disastrous fire swept through the outskirts of 
Mill Valley, a beautiful San Francisco suburb, early 
in July, destroying the homes of several prominent 
San Francisco decorators and importers. Among those 
who lost their homes were Dorothy True Bell, with 
studios in San Francisco and Honolulu; Charles M. 
Cole, former president of the Sterling Furniture Co. ; 
Lucien Marsh, Oriental rug importer; George T. 
Marsh, importer of Oriental art; Robert Schmidt, 
interior decorator; Fritz Baldauf, interior decorator, 
and A. Marten, interior decorator. 

Ethel and Eva Weinstein have filed a statement 
to indicate that they are engaged in business at 5633 
Geary Street, San Francisco, as the Alexandria Art 
Shop and the Alexandria School for Interior Deco- 
rating. 

R. P. Connally, for eleven years with The Em- 
porium, San Francisco, and former merchandise man- 
ager of that establishment, has been made manager, 
succeeding J. O. Niswonger, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Connally has been brought up in the department 
store business, his father having established the first 
store of this kind in Amarillo, Texas. He came to 
The Emporium as buyer and was later made assistant 
manager of the basement store, sales manager of the 
store and general merchandise manager. 

An interesting volume of business has been de- 
veloped by the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, 
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San Francisco, in transforming pottery vases into 
table lamps. Mrs. Genevieve Myers, head of the 
department, says that when this work is done it usually 
means a sale of a ready-made shade, or one made 
to order. 

The Sterling Furniture Company, San Francisco, 
has purchased a six-story building on Market Street, 
occupied by it under lease since 1911. It owns prop- 
erty at the rear and occupies an adjoining six-story 
building under lease. 

G. Lyle Crandall, interior decorator for years with 
William D. McCann, San Francisco, is now with 
O’Hara, Livermore and Arthur Baken. 

H. W. Dunbar, with Joseph Tresch, San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from an extended stay at the 
branch office maintained at Los Angeles. 

The Ponedel-Schagen Co., 251 Post Street, San 
Francisco, specializing in fine drapery fabrics, is en- 
larging the field served by it and trips are now being 
made by selling representatives into the Pacific 
Northwest. 

J. Walker, with the John Breuner Company, 
Sacramento, has been placed in charge of the drapery 
department of the H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, 
Cal., which moved into a fine new store in August. 

The home furnishings department of the H. C. 
Capwell Company, Oakland, has been greatly enlarged 
and separate staffs have been organized for draperies, 
furniture, rugs and pictures, with D. P. Washburn 
as department manager. 

John F. Corkery, for more than twenty-five years 
with W. & J. Sloane, and for years in charge of the 
wholesale business out of the San Francisco branch, 
has been made a director of the firm. He succeeds 
F. O. Cooke, of this branch, who has resigned to enter 
the investment business. 

Alfred Gemperle, buyer of Oriental rugs for 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, is on a buy- 
ing trip to the Orient. 

The Charles P. Cochrane Company, which main- 
tains a warehouse at San Francisco in which stocks of 
carpets and rugs are carried for immediate delivery, 
has opened handsomely appointed offices and display 
rooms in the Commercial Building, 833 Market Street. 

The Gaines-Walrath Co., with stores in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, has secured the home furnishings 
concession in the department store to be opened late 
in August at Oakland by Capwell, Sullivan & Furth, 
Inc. This new concern will occupy the building soon 
to be vacated by the H. C. Capwell Company. The 
Gaines-Walrath Co. will feature furniture, draperies 
and rugs and will have a basement section, as well as 
one on an upper floor. 

} Formal announcement has been made of the 
merger of the Taft & Pennoyer Co. and the H. C 
(Continued on page 106) 














LIVING ROOM IN A SOUTHERN COLONIAL HOME 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SUN ROOM ARRANGED BY A SOUTHERN 
DECORATIVE FIRM 
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“SERVICING” 


OME time ago, we overheard a salesman, who as 

a final argument concerning the merits of a labor- 
saving household appliance made this statement, “and 
we are right her to service it whenever anything goes 
wrong.” 

“Service it” he said. That is to say insure its 
proper functioning so that the purchaser can count 
upon his money’s worth despite the development of 
mechanical imperfections. That term “service it” is 
a mouth-filling sales argument when applied to motor 
cars, oil burners, electric refrigerators, radio outfits, 
vacuum sweepers, etc., but we have never heard the 
term employed in connection with the purchase of such 
materials as are usually handled in the drapery depart- 
ment of a dry goods store, and yet, is it an impossible 
proposition to expect some type of servicing in con- 
nection with a purchase of drapery materials? 

It is true that there may be no mechanical diffi- 
culties, such as might develop in connection with an 
automobile or other type of machinery, but there are 
other considerations from which dissatisfaction and 
distress may arise after the purchase has been con- 
summated. 

Such a mistake as buying a showy drapery fabric 
to be used as a furniture covering is not uncommon. 
In this case, however, the “servicing” should have be- 
gun before the sale was made by having the salespeople 
so trained that the.customer would be warned before- 
hand that drapery fabrics are not serviceable except 
for the purpose for which they were intended. 

We may consider that there are two distinct types 
of “servicing” which may apply to the business of sell- 
ing drapery fabrics. First, the service that assists in 
the purchase of right materials and counsels against 
the purchase of unsuitable merchandise. Second, the 
“servicing” that relates to customer satisfaction after 
the goods have been purchased. 

If we comprehend the fact that “servicing” is in 
its essential quality intended to maiuitain customer 
satisfaction over a reasonable period of employment, 
we will be the more readily able to comprehend the 


IN THE DRAPERY FIELD 


application of the term “servicing” to drapery inter- 
ests. For instance, the workman who makes the in- 
stallation of made-up drapery materials very frequently 
finds that the order as executed does not provide a 
“perfect fit”. By ingenuity and camouflage he may be 
able to disguise the imperfections and get away with 
the deception. By doing so, he probably saves his 
concern the slight expense which would be entailed in 
altering the job to a satisfactory condition, but in the 
end his lack of complete “servicing” may leave the way 
open for future dissatisfaction, which will result in 
lost friendship and lost orders, equivalent to many 
times the expense the alterations would entail. This is 
one type of “servicing” which may follow a sale. 

The most important phase of the “servicing” idea 
is to our mind that which accrues through the opera- 
tion of a workroom, for here as nowhere else in con- 
nection with the transaction there is an opportunity to 
cater to customer satisfaction and to store prestige by 
providing competent workmanship to supplement the 
sale of acceptable merchandise. : 

From time to time, we hear statements to the 
effect that “this is the simple age and that customers 
are not only capable of employing fabrics in simple 
home-made treatments for draperies, for slip covers, 
but that invariably they would prefer to have the con- 
venience of home manufacture without the delay con- 
sequent upon routine store and workroom operation.” 
In some instances, perhaps in many, this theory may 
be true; but the up-to-date store with the ability to 
workroom-service its drapery merchandise will find 
that its well-to-do customers would infinitely rather 
pay for proper making, proper trimming and proper 
hanging than save the difference between that and 
home - made, amateur installation with its defects. 

Every department, every independent decorative 
establishment as well as every neighborhood drapery 
shop is a service station, whose main appeal for pat- 
ronage lies less in the exclusive character of the mer- 
chandise sold than it does in its ability to competently 
“service” that merchandise. 
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STENCIL DESIGNS IN THE COLONIAL SPIRIT 


See text on opposite page. Nos. 1 and 2 are top panels for mantel clocks; 3 and 4 are back panels for chairs. 
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STENCILING IN THE COLONIAL STYLE 


TENCILING has been done for centuries. It is 
an old art, broyght to a high degree by the 
Chinese. We look at stenciling as produced in the 
Far East as amazing in its 
delicacy, and yet nothing is 
more masterly or more intri- 
cate than some of the work 
being done today in the 
United States for the Metro- 
politan Museum. As a com- 
mercial undertaking for side 
walls or for large surface 
spaces, a generous supply of 
stencils is already on the 
market, but of late years 
there has been a demand for 
stencils that would repro- 
duce the work of the Colonial 
days—perhaps a quaint sten- 
cil of gold upon the panel of 
a mirror, or perhaps a clock 
dial or chair back, especially the chair of the Hitch- 
cock type or Boston rocker. 
During the period from 1820 to 1850 there was 





Painted and gilded glass panel for banjo clock. 


a great deal of stenciling done on simple furniture 
in reproduction of the style of the finer pieces, hand- 
painted in the late French or English periods, and 
frequently these stencils re- 
produced the effects of inlays 
and marquetry. 

They were not neces- 
sarily mere appliques in one 
color, but frequently super- 
imposed, one color upon an- 
other to give landscape or 
floral effects. 

The Metropolitan Mus- 
eum, in common with all 
museums, does a great deal 
of restoration work. Perhaps 
it’s the quaint painting of a 
symbolic or realistic scene 
upon the glass panel of a 
mirror or a clock dial, or 
maybe the restoration of the 
decorations done originally by a Pergolesi or Angelica 
Kauffmann. It all calls for unusual technique. 

(Continued on page 134) 











Nos. 5 and 6 are side columns for mantel clocks; 7 and 8 side pieces for chairs; 9 and 10 are for head boards 
of beds. Illustrations courtesy of Edmund Fritscher. 














CHIMNEY CORNER IN THE FIRST CLASS SMOKING ROOM 
ABOARD THE NEW S. S. BREMEN 


See text on opposite page. 
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The Second Class Lounge 


THE RECORD BREAKING BREMEN 


HE arrival at this port of the S. S. Bremen, the 

latest addition to the North German Lloyd line, is 
noteworthy for two reasons. First, because this great 
ship succeeded in lowering the trans-Atlantic record 
for steamships, and, secondly, because it gave to those 
interested in fine furnishings 
an opportunity to inspect the 
newest ideas of German 
artists and craftsmen. 

Through the courtesy of 
the line we are able in this 
article to show a number of 
illustrations which are repre- 
sentative of the rooms aboard 
the Bremen, and we would 
call attention to the chimney- 
corner of the first - class 
smoking - room, shown on 
page 102: This room was 
designed by Dr. Rudolf 
Alexander, Schroeder, of 
3remen, and is a semi-cir- 
cular room, located in. the 
front of the ship, on the 
main promenade deck. .The 
ceiling is also circular in 
form, resting: on four wide 
posts. The walls and the 
posts are made out of dark, 





Playroom for Children, First Class 


richly glowing macassar ebony, framed in other 
precious woods. Red glazed and varnished woodwork 
is used for the doors, window-frames and passages. 
A special ornamental design by Dr. Schroeder also 
covers the walls. This is in intarsia and represents 
the evolution of tobacco. The 
chimney-place shown in the 
illustration is of grained and 
colored Mexican onyx. The 
furniture coverings in this 
room are of leather and 
striped velours. 

At the top of this page 
is shown a view of the sec- 
ond-class lounge. This is 
located on the main prom- 
enade deck, and was also 
planned by Dr. Schroeder. 
The walls have walnut panel- 
ing, which in the rounded 
corners, square pillars and 
columns have ornaments of 
inlaid woods. Three large 
hand - woven Gobelin tapes- 
tries representing views of 
old Bremen further decorate 
the walls. On the floor is a 
brown and red_ hand - knit 
Smyrna carpet, which is in 
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pleasant contrast to the heavy window curtains of 
blue silk. 

At the bottom of page 103 is shown the first- 
class children’s playroom. This was designed by 
Professor Fritz August Brouhaus, of Duesseldorf. On 
the walls are gay paintings by Walter Trier, showing 
exotic landscapes, with giraffes, elephants, and other 
animals dear to the hearts of children. There are here 
various mechanical devices and toys for the amusement 
of the children, and the furniture is of plain wood, 
of an attractive design. 

The illustration at the top of page 104 shows 
a corner of the first-class lounge. The walls are 
panelled in rosewood and macassar. The ceiling is 
partly of rosewood, with gilt decorations. The furni- 
ture is covered with tapestry and damask, and on the 
floor is a yellow-gold hand-made Smyrna rug. Above 
the entrance is a large relief by Professor Arno Wald- 
schmidt, of Stuttgart, who is one of the leading sculp- 
tors of Germany. These reliefs are carved of rose- 
wood. Another view of this same room is shown at 
the bottom of the page, and gives an idea of the 
character of the furniture, the exquisite graining of 
the wood, and one of the two niches made of onyx, 
containing fancy plants from the ship’s hothouses. 

At the bottom of page 105 is shown another 
view of the first-class smoking-room. In this may be 
seen the interestingly decorated ceiling and walls, the 
design of the upholstery fabrics, and the lighting 
arrangements, whereby this room can be flooded by soft 
lights and made to seem extremely cozy and restful. 
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In the First Class Lounge 


A great deal more space than we can afford to 
give would be required to show illustrations and give 
descriptions of the many other attractive rooms. The 
North German Lloyd line has spared no expense to 
offer its patrons ship interiors containing the best 


ideas and execution of the first-rate German decofators - 


and artists. A list of those who contributed to the 
designing of these rooms constitutes a “Who’s Who” 
of German art. It will pay American decorators to 
inspect the Bremen on her next trip to New York, 
because no magazine or newspaper article can do justice 
to all there is to see of interest on this beautiful ship. 





NATIONAL HOME FURNISHINGS CAM- 
PAIGN BEGINS 

Types the middle of last month the $4,000,000 

minimum mark of the fund for the advertising 
program of the National Home Furnishings campaign 
sponsored by the National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion was reached. Now during the next four years this 
national co-operative advertising and merchandising 
project will be carried on, aiming to awaken the public 
to a consciousness of the importance of furnishings in 
its homes. Retailers and manufacturers have joined 
in this movement, which came about as the result of 
a survey made by a Chicago advertising agency eight 
years ago, after which such a campaign was recom- 
mended to the furnishing industry. 

At that time the idea was abandoned by the 
National Retail Furniture Association, which had con- 
templated sponsoring it; but later this association 





Another corner of the First Class Lounge 
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appointed the Millis Advertising Co. of Indianapolis 
to act as advertising counsel for the program, and plans 
were laid to collect the funds necessary to carry it out. 

The administration of the program is in the 
hands of two bodies, composed of both manufacturers 
and retailers. The Board of Trustees, which is in 
complete charge of activities and authorizes all dis- 
bursements from the fund, is headed by Harry F. 
Cappel, of Dayton, Ohio. 

The final approval of the plan for the first year’s 
advertising was given by the committee on July 13th 
and by the Board of Trustees on July 12th, at their 
meetings in the American Furniture Mart in Chicago. 
The committees adopted the following slogan: ‘First, 
Furnish Your Home—It Tells What You Are!” They 
also adopted a resolution limiting the use of the slogan 
and the seal of the program to fund subscribers. The 
committees will use every legal means to protect the 
slogan from use by non-subscribing firms in the 
industry. 

The advertising schedule for the first year of 
the program, approved by the committee, embraces 
eight national publications, as follows: The Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Woman’s Home Companion; Good 


A corner of the First Class Smoking Room of the S. S. Bremen 


Housekeeping; McCall's; The Delineator; the Cosmo- 
politan; the Saturday Evening Post and the American 
Weekly. In all of these advertisements in color will 
appear in such issues as the advertising committee 
deem most likely to be profitable. 

Besides the direct advertising, a publicity program 
was approved, and also a program to create tie-up 
material to serve as a link between the individual 
subscriber and the national advertising. In this pro- 
gram are included canopy signs, highway bulletins, 
window transfer signs, electros of the slogan seal, 
truck plates, metal store hanger signs and display 
frames for showing reprints of current magazine 
advertisements in the windows or on the counters of 
subscribers’ stores. 

There will also be a newspaper mat service to 
give subscribers mats of advertisements for his local 
newspaper advertising ; and the Furnitor will be issued, 
which is a publication to give the subscriber informa- 
tion on the program. This will be sent out monthly. 
Production has begun on the advertisements, the first 
of which will appear October 12th in the Saturday 
Evening Post. The fund raising committees are 
continuing their work. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 93) 


landmarks and antiquities. Captain Cazalet, M.P., is 
a leader in the movement for for- 
bidding under the “Ancient Monu- 
English Antiques ments Act” the sale of historical 

material to foreign buyers. As an 
opening, upon which he is basing his campaign in the 
House, Captain Cazalet and his followers demand gov- 
ernment action to forbid the sale of the historic 
Bradenstoke barn in Wiltshire, which, according to 
reports, is to be removed to America. 


Concerning 


Another complaint was raised by a well-known 
firm of architects, Symonds & Luytens, who say that 
so much English furniture is being bought by or for 
Americans that in ten years there will be no more good 
furniture left in England. They declare that the death 
duties lead many owners of old homes to sell their 
heirlooms and that the income of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum would have to be trebled to compete 
with the American buyers. 

And yet, the London Evening Standard has come 
out with an extraordinary article telling the British 
dealers that the demand for-antiques is so great in 
America that there is no supply to meet it, and as a 
result, 95 per cent. of the antique sales are in 
reproductions. 

All of which is dead wrong. There is an ample 
supply; there are a number of reputable English 
wholesalers with showrooms in New York fully able 
to supply the demand for high quality, reputable 
antique furniture. 

If the Standard should say that the demand for 
American antiques is far greater than the supply, they 
would be right. But they are all wrong when they 
condemn the American trade as fraudulent. 

Of course, there is an enormous sale for repro- 
ductions, but the temptation for misrepresentation is 
confined almost entirely to the little dealers. The big 
stores have their “antique’”’ departments, but they also 
have their “reproduction” departments, and the one 
department helps the other. A man finds three good 
dining room chairs, but he wants eight, and he orders 
five others reproduced in facsimile. We spoke of this 
tendency last month in Spanish furniture; the same 
thing applies to fabrics. If you can’t get enough of 
the antique to furnish a room you have got to use 
reproductions, and the sale of the antique has been 
a tremendous boon to the market at large. There are 
some crooks who will, of course, sell a reproduction as 
an original, especially among the little antique dealers ; 
but I believe it is nearer the truth to say that of the 
enormous merchandise stocks of furniture sold in this 


country, 95 per cent. of the reproductions are sold 
as such. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

(Continued from page 96) 
Capwell Company, of Oakland, and of the removal of 
the stock and location of both firms to the new store 
building at Broadway and Twentieth Street. The Taft 
& Pennoyer Co. was founded fifty-three years ago, 
while the H. C. Capwell Company has been in business 
in Oakland since 1889. Both concerns were taken 
over some time ago by The Emporium, of San Fran- 
cisco. E. C. Lipman will be general manager of the 
new store and Louis Rivers will be merchandise 
manager. 

H. C. Capwell, pioneer merchant of Oakland, and 
founder in 1889 of the business which developed into 
the H. C. Capwell Company, passed away suddenly 
on the evening of July 10, while participating in a 
family reunion, one of his daughters having returned 
from Europe but a few hours earlier. The deceased, 
who was. seventy-one years of age, was a native of 
Michigan, but had spent most of his life in California. 
He first located in San Francisco, representing several 
Eastern firms, and then opened the Lace House in the 
suburban city of Oakland. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and two daughters. 

Mrs. Bertha L. Jackson, wife of Henry K. Jack- 
son, head of the Jackson Furniture Company, of Oak- 
land, one of the largest concerns of its kind in that 
city, passed away at her home in Piedmont, July 14, 
following a lingering illness. 

The Fourth Master Home of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, a beautiful Spanish mansion furnished 
throughout by O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., was formally 
opened July 21 for a four weeks’ display period. Miss 
Alta O’Dea, of the O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. staff, 
had direct charge of the interior decoration, most of 
which is of the Spanish type. Miss Alice Costello, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Costello, of the department 
store firm, is official hostess for the month. 

The Royal Chesterfield Manufacturing Company 
has opened a branch at Twelfth and J Streets, 
Sacramento. 

M. Blum & Co., a department store concern of 
San Jose, Cal., have added a furniture department. 

The Reliable Upholstering Company, headed by 
Frank Graccio and George Villaneuva, has opened for 
business at 1132 Seventh Street, Oakland. 

William H. Hatfield has purchased the fine furni- 
ture, drapery and art business of Dey de Ribcowsky, 
Fine Arts Building, Los Angeles. The transfer also 
includes galleries in the Maryland Hotel, Pasadena; 
the Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, and El Encanto 
Hotel, Santa Barbara. 

D. H. Jacobson has retired from the firm of 
R. Sewelson, conducting a wholesale rug business at 
758 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, and R. Sewel- 
son is now the sole owner. T. A. CHURCH. 








TWO ROOMS IDENTICAL IN SHAPE, SIZE, DIFFERENTLY DECORATED 
The work of Arthur T. Remick, architect. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE NURSERY TREATMENT 


The work of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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At the left is a pleasing floral pattern shown by Janeway & Carpender; the center paper is modernistic and displayed by the Baeck 
Wall Paper Co.; at the right is an open design in the line of the Niagara Wall Paper Co. 


THE 


HE modern liking for unusual color combinations 

and for patterns possessing distinct individuality 
was reflected in practically all of the lines shown 
at the recent Wall Paper Convention. Of the num- 
erous firms displaying their products there were not 
more than three or four which did not feature pat- 
terns and colorings of striking character and in 
the mood that accentuates novelty. 

And it is to the 
credit of the manufac- 
turers that the great 
majority of these de- 
signs possessed artistic 
worth, All of them 
were of a distinctly 
livable character, such 
as could be used, with 
permanent pleasure in 
any home. The wall 
paper manufacturers 
in their New Art in- 
terpretations have suc- 
cessfully avoided the 
bizarre. 

Of course in all 
the lines there were a 
great number of con- 
ventional patterns and conservative colorings ; but these, 
too, were excellent. There was nothing which gave the 
impression of being old-fashioned, while many had the 
charm, finish and character of the antique. We can 
say without fear of exaggeration that among the new 
lines presented this year the decorators will find a 
suitable wall covering for any type of room, whether 
the client is a follower of the period styles or a lover 





To the left an exotic design shown by the Stamford Wall Paper Co.; 
beside it a graceful pattern in the line of Becker, Smith & Page. 


1929 WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


of all that is good in the new style which is commonly 
called Art Moderne. 

We were able to examine several of the lines 
and in this article we are reproducing a number of 
the patterns which caught our interest. Following 
are descriptions of these lines in their entirety. 

The Ronkonkoma Wall Paper Co. had patterns 
of many modern designs, which were sunfast and 

is en ei combined the popular 
colors of old_ rose, 
orchid, green and mul- 
berry. These shades 
had the predominance 
over the usual tans 
and reds, and the ten- 
dency was to make the 
florals and leaf pat- 
terns more attractive 
in delicate and unusual 
colors. Quaint little 
bouquets in triangular 
forms, with softly 
blended pastels for 
background, combined 
to give their papers 
unusual appeal and a 
charming interpreta- 
tion of Art Moderne. One of their most popular num- 
bers was a paper which gave the appearance of a fabric. 
This was made up in a variety of shades and patterns. 

In addition to their large line of commercial 
papers, Janeway & Carpender showed a range of high 
grade papers in most attractive and “different” designs 
and colors. Their kitchen paper was especially artistic 
in its blocked background, outlining the more simple 
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floral and leaf patterns. They showed. grounds in all 
shades of cream and colors, which this year seem to be 
more used than the white. A radical departure in types 
of design and color characterized this company’s show- 
ing. The greens and orchids were the most popular 
colors. They also showed combinations of old rose 
and tan and of lavender and taupe, which were very 
effective. One of their outstanding papers was a hand- 
painted design, to be in line with the trend toward 
tinted walls. Another of their attractive numbers 
showed a Shakes- 
pearian garden. This 
scenic paper was a 
most delightful 
change from usual 
patterns, in its old- 
fashioned character. 

The display of 
the Niagara Wall 
Paper Co. seemed to 
have that indescrib- 
able something 
which makes _ wall- 
paper sell. There 
were startling new 
plaster effects in 30- 





At the left, an attractively composed pattern displayed by the Niagara 


as in a sun room. This paper was inspired by old 
tapestries, and makes excellent wall hangings where 
few pictures are to be used. Still another of their 
line was the “Brocade Blend”. It is quiet, beautifully 
toned and blended, and has a rich design in brocaded 
effect. The attractive blends of color all combine 
to create a wall covering of great beauty. This is a 
durable paper, especially designed for use in living 
rooms and halls. Another of their attractive papers 
was “Marble Blend’. This is especially made for 
a modern kitchen or 
bathroom. It is 
printed on a_ fine 
grade of paper and 
the engraved process 
is used, which makes 
it more durable, as 
the smooth surface 
dées not soil so read- 
ily and cleans better. 
A narrow band has 
been designed and 
colored to match this 
attractive paper. 
The Schmitz- 
Horning Co. had 


inch papers and new Wall Paper Co.; at the right, a quaint silhouette arrangement in the papers in large mod- 


modernistic designs 
which included 
drooping leaf patterns and detached florals. These 
were shown in all the pastel shades and also in bright 
contrasting colors. One of their most effective papers 
was the “Chintz Rose”. This is a durable paper 
which cleans well; the design is well drawn, and the 
whole effect is fresh and charming. “Sylvan Glade” 
was another of their delightful papers, with a pleas- 
ing coloring of soft, velvety hue, and foliage design. 
It is typically Colonial, although it could be used 
quite generally in living and dining rooms, as well 


line of the York Wall Paper Co. 


ernistic scenics. 
These were most 
original in design and depicted floral patterns and 
rustic scenes. One of their most unusual papers was 
of a Colonial type. This paper was shown in soft 
pastels and gave a very restful effect. Their papers 
could be used as separate panels, if so desired. Their 
line shows richness, dignity and an atmosphere of 
quiet comfort. Their scenic designs were well balanced 
and free in movement, while the richness of the texture 
of the paper and the soft, harmonious coloring, gave 
a hand-painted appearance. 


The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co. is sponsor for the small floral pattern in Wall-Tex at the left. The others are in the line of 
the Commercial Wall Paper Mill. 
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The Beaudry Wall Paper Co. is showing the two patterns on the left; at the right is a design in the Ronkonkoma Wall 


Choice floral displays were 
shown by the York Wall Paper 
Co. These papers had beautifully 
drawn flowers in soft pastel tints 
against backgrounds of cream and 
ivory. The modern touch was 
shown in the lattice-work. These 
graceful designs have the size and 
dignity suitable for large rooms, 
and yet their pastel tints make 
tiem equally desirable for the 
smaller room. An added’ charm is 
given by their attractive band- 
border, which is in colors to match. 
This company also showed many 
attractive numbers in medium 
tones which were so skillfully col- 
ored as to give the effect of a 


Paper Co.’s line. 


In the Ronkonkoma Wall Paper Co.’s display. 


fabric. These had all the charm of 
an old-fashioned paper, and would 
be well adapted to any living 
room. They are especially designed 
to hang well with rugs, draperies 
and lamp-shades in softly glowing 
colors. 

The Enterprise Wall Paper 
Mfg. Co. had a showing of gay, 
bright colors and modern designs 
in large leaf patterns, florals and 
smaller Colonial effects. They 
showed warm cream backgrounds 
in two-toned effects, and brilliant 
colorings in the florals. Their 
papers were light-fast and made 
to be especially durable and to 

(Continued on page 134) 


At the left a new pattern shown by the York Wall Paper Co.; in the center a unique design shown by Becker, Smith & Page, 
and to the right a nursery pattern by Janeway & Carpender. 


























TWO BEDROOMS IN THE DRAKE HOTEL 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE DRAKE HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 


ECENTLY, in a nationally distributed publication 
we saw an article in which the decorations of 
the Drake Hotel, New York, were commented upon 
most favorably. Certainly this hotel deserves the 
approbation of every lover of the quietly beautiful. 
In no place is the decorative scheme sensational; in 
no place is the beholder weighed down by over-abund- 
ance of color, or his interest centered upon unusual and 
bizarre forms. Quite obviously the aim of Callingham- 
Lloyd, Inc., the decorators, was to create rooms in the 
best of taste, syitable for occupancy by men and women 
used to the finest in their own homes; and in this aim 
they have most completely succeeded. 

On the opposite page are shown two typical bed- 
rooms. At the top is a Queen Anne bedroom in which 
the weight of warm walnut brown is evenly balanced 
with natural shades of tan, green, and rose on a 
cream-ground chintz. The same coloring is shown in 
the antique satin bedspreads. The walls are buff, and 
the cornices match the furniture. 

The bedroom below is called the “Pillemont 


Room”, the name taken from the decorations on the 
furniture, which are in the style of Pillemont. The 
effeminacy of the painted old ivory bedroom suite 
against ivory walls is offset by a certain vigor in the 
clear color of the window draperies and upholstery. 
Bluish green and salmon combined in striped moire 
curtains reappears again in the tan ground brocade on 
the easy-chair, and separately in the green taffeta 
bedspreads and salmon cut-velvet bench and chair 
coverings. The night-table and cornices are painted 
on a sage ground, contrasting to the ivory of the 
other pieces, 

At the bottom of this page is shown a view of 
the dining room. The walls here are an unusually 
rich Georgian green, and the cornices, moldings and 
other enrichments are finished in goldleaf. Italian 
red damask curtains and the wine velvet upholstery 
are brought into the general color scheme by means 
of the floor covering, which embodies both red and 
green in soft shades. The display of china at the end 
of the room lends interest. 











The dining room. 
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“CHRISTIE’S” 
i Grpcsirde! has been the gathering-place since 1766 
for connoisseurs of all lands and nations, and 
the scene of innumerable historic sales of pictures, 
furniture, silver, jewels and ceramics. 

The season of 1927-28 was so remarkable that 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods have thought it 
advisable to issue a lavishly illustrated review of the 
different important sales held during the period from 
October 1927 to July 1928. 

This Review, which is published by Con- 
stable & Co., London, is in its artistry a fitting 
record of the many exhibitions and sales it chronicles. 

A. C. R. Carter has contributed a special treatise 
for each of the six sections, and Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
R.A., has embellished the cover of the book with a 
beautiful drawing in color of “Ben Cruachan’, one 
of the famous mountains of Scotland. 





COLONIAL CHRONOLOGY 
Sie chronological tree showing the development of 
the Colonial style starts, naturally, with the dis- 
covery of America. 

In 1539 Spain explored Florida and settled in 
Mexico, and although Texas was at one time a part of 
Mexico, it became an independent republic and finally 
one of the United States. Nevertheless, it brought 
no Spanish influence. A little of this influence will 
be found in Louisiana, but very little. 

The French settled in Florida in 1562; in 1682 
they were in Mississippi. In 1685 there was a large 
French Protestant immigration to Virginia, Maryland, 


New York and South Carolina. In 1699 they were 
in Louisiana; in 1711 in Alabama. 

The English established themselves first in North 
Carolina in 1585 ; in Virginia in 1607 ; in New England 
in 1620; in Maryland, 1634. In 1650 many of the 
Royalist and Cavalier classes fled to America, settling 
in Maryland and Virginia. In 1670 the English settled 
in South Carolina; by 1674 they had. absorbed the 
Dutch possessions north. In 1732 they settled in 
Georgia; in 1762 in Florida. 

The Dutch came first to New York in 1613; thence 
to New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania and lower 
New England. 

While the English possessions went by conquest 
to the United States, Louisiana came by purchase 
in 1803. ; 

The first German settlement was in Pennsylvania 
in. 1677. Scotch and Irish protestants. were coming 
over in great numbers, and in 1710 a decided tide of 
German emigrants set in, establishing themselves in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, where they 
were generally termed “Pennsylvania Dutch”, although 
independent to the Dutch who had settled ninety years 
previously in New York. The Germans by 1745 had 
settlements also in South Carolina, Georgia and New 
England. By 1790 settlers in America were repre- 
sented in the following numbers: 


Bee ok oka eek 36,511,140 
Irish and Scotch....... 849,096 
Cea ES ES oe ee 2,502,600 
Pee: 55.5 5s SS 268,136 
TM is Ess hae eect 1,117,232 


Dining room decorated by the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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STANDARDIZATION THEORIES ON TRIAL 
(Continued from page 95) 

opportunity for co-operating with them in the develop- 

ment of new sales methods and better stock control, 

introducing new display features and improving the 

general appearance of their stores.” 

Referring to chain stores, the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington reports that “approximately 
about one-third of the store chains in the United States 
are of the voluntary type—that is they are organiza- 
tions of independently owned ‘stores, banded together 
in one form of organization or another. According 
to the department’s methods’ of figuring, there are 
55,000 units in such organizations as against 60,000 in 
the regular chain organizations. The number of inde- 
pendent organizations is quoted as 375, that of the 
regular chains at 800.” 

If we analyze the three general types of voluntary 
chains: (1) that created through the initiative of the 
wholesaler; (2) that which comes out of a co-opera- 
tive buying organization of retailers; (3) that which 
brings together in one organization a group of whole- 
salers as well as groups of retailers, we reach the con- 
clusion that the principle which unites and holds these 
organizations together is that of co-operative inde- 
pendence, while the theory behind strict chain operation 
is that of fixed standardization under central authority 
control. 

In our opinion, forms of standardization which 
attempt to go beyond the limitations of type are 
doomed to failure. In every community there are well 
defined type divisions of purchasing potentiality. If 
there is an excess of stores catering to any one of 
these horizontal divisions, failure is inevitable for some 
of them. Even the popular 5 and 10, which perhaps 
appeals to a larger proportion of varying community 
types than any other form of retail enterprise, can and 
does overestimate its merchandising field, but as soon 
as it is recognized that these stores have been estab- 
lished in excess of the community needs, their number 
is brought down to the proper relationship with its 
public. 

Speaking merely as an observer, we believe that 
the shopping disposition of the public is again on the 
increase and that it expresses itself in delayed buying 
wherever the range of selection is insufficient to permit 
of the exercise of choice. 

The trend of the merchant’s desire is for shorter 
standardized stocks and quicker turnover within certain 
limits. The public can be influenced to acquiesce, for 
a time and to a degree, but the moment the manufac- 
turer or merchant overestimates his power to satisfy 
consumer demand within unacceptable price and style 
limits, that moment the public rebels and a new com- 
petitor is born. 
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AN INTERESTING TRILOGY 


\ K J © wave received at this office three volumes from | 


the publishing house of Alexander Koch, Darm- 
stadt, Germany. These books are profusely illustrated, 
the illustrations being fine examples of color printing 
and half-tone work. The text is, of course, in German. 

The first volume, selected at random, is “The New 
Craftsmanship in Germany and Austria.” Here are 
displayed modernistic creations in ceramics, metal, 
tapestries and furniture. There are also beautiful 
examples of stamped leather, and various quaint and 
charming toys, attractive alike to the connoisseur and 
to the children for whom they were ostensibly created. 
Such famous artificers as Vally Wieselthier, Josef 
Hoffmann, Arthur Storch, Alteste Volkstedter, Char- 
lotte Hartmann and Dagobert Peche are amply repre- 
sented in the ceramic section by notable examples of 
their work. 

Professor Bruno Paul, well known in this 
country, exhibits a graceful work-table, or stand, a pair 
of lovely chandeliers, and a fireplace, the relief-work 
hanging over which is by Professor Joseph Wackerle, 
whose tapéstries are shown in another section. 

We in America, who in Winter have nothing more 
sentimental than an ugly radiator to give us warmth, 
are curiously intrigued by the attention given heating 
apparatus such as stoves and fireplaces by German and 
Austrian craftsmen. Some very beautiful examples of 
these are shown, and the text feelingly describes, in a 
well-known quotation, the age-old affection of the 
Saxon race which still hovers around these so neces- 
sary articles of furniture. 

The next volume to be considered is entitled “One 
Thousand Ideas for Artistic Home Decoration.” In 
this book are shown many charming interiors in homes 
and studios in Vienna, Berlin, Budapest, Krefeld, Dus- 
seldorf, Cologne, and Munich. Bruno Paul, Lucien 
Bernhard, Vally Wieselthier, Hugo Gorge, and other 
well-known decorators, are represented here. There 
is almost no text in this volume, the captions giving 
the necessary information to the student. 

Volume Three, in the order taken by the reviewer, 
is entitled: “New Color Schemes for Interior Deco- 
ration.” This book also is without text, with the ex- 
ception of an introduction by Wilhelm Michel. Full- 
page illustrations in color show almost every kind of 
room known to the home. There are music rooms, 
bedrooms, studies, drawing rooms; and all these are in 
complete detail, with all the proper accessories—rugs, 
curtains, etc. 

All three of these books are bound in boards and 
printed on heavy paper. They make an attractive 


addition to the library gf any ‘up-to-date interior 


decorator. 
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MODERNISTIC DECORATION EXECUTED BY JOHN H. HUTAFF, INC., N. Y. C. 


Designed by Miss Cleome Carroll. 
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THE NINETEEN TWENTY-NINE DRAPERY CLASS CONDUCTED DURING 
THE LAST THREE WEEKS IN JULY UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THIS 
PUBLICATION 


See text on opposite page for details concerning its interesting sessions. 
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UDGED alone by the enthusiastic comments of 

those who attended our 1929 Summer Drapery 
Classes, this year’s sessions register even a greater suc- 
cess than those of the two former years. 

While the course each year is laid out along 
definite, prearranged lines, there is sufficient flexibility 
in the plans for each day’s work to permit of the 
introduction of important discussions and additional 
problems in drapery practice, which may be developed 
as a result of questions. Because of the enthusiasm 
of this year’s class, the discussions participated in by 
the entire class from time to time became a very 
important feature of the day’s progress, and it is safe 
to say that much of the benefit received by the students 
was developed in this incidental way, through which 
specific problems encountered at home were resolved 
into simple factors that every member of the class 
is now qualified to apply. 

One of the most important features 
of the discussions we have just referred 
to was found in the territorial viewpoint. 
Members of the class from Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Maryland, Texas, Louisiana and 
Tennessee had naturally a different set of. 
conditions with which to contend from 
those familiar to students from Oregon, 
Illinois, Ohio and the eastern states, and 
the comparison of conditions, together with 
the way in which local problems were 
handled, developed many valuable sug- 
gestions which were stored away for 
future reference. 

As in other years, there was no limit placed upon 
the amount of time to be consumed in instruction each 
day. The classes were open from eight o’clock in the 
morning until five in the afternoon, and both the in- 
structor and his assistants exerted every possible effort 
to insure each student obtaining the full value of the 
day’s work. 

It is regrettable that the limited nature of the 
classes prevents enrollment of all who apply. This will 
probably be always the case because it is not planned 
that these classes shall ever get beyond the number to 
which the personal attention of Mr. Stephenson can be 
given several times each day. While this may prevent 
the expansion of our Summer School into a larger 
enterprise, it must be conceded that the limitation of 
classes makes for a more thorough understanding of 
the principles taught by those who find it difficult to 
keep abreast of the daily program. 

In addition to the definite drapery studies com- 
prising regular and irregular festoon draperies, narrow 
festoons, draped shades, sunbursts, curtains for round- 
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top openings, scalloped valances, and the general types 
of representative draperies illustrated on the accom- 
panying page, there was a considerable disposition in 
the attitude of the class to learn the application of 
these things to the subject of general interior decora- 
tion. While this was particularly in evidence with 
reference to those of the student body who are engaged 
in interior decoration, there was no less interest in this 
phase of the subject on the part of those whose work 
is more closely connected with the workroom and its 
operation. 

During the progress of their studies, each member 
of the class designed, drafted the pattern, cut the mate- 
rial and draped more than ten different, typical drapery 
treatments, the patterns and completed draperies, 
drawings, notes and other details being their permanent 
record of each day’s progress. More than 1800 yards 
of material and 600 large sheets of pattern paper were 
consumed during the course. 27 cutting 
tables, 54 drapery boards, a blackboard 8 
feet square, together with the necessary 
chairs, tools, notebooks, sketch pads, etc., 
were provided and at various times the 
room was a veritable hive of industry, char- 
acterized by some of the trade visitors who 
observed it as one of the “most inspiring 
sights to be found anywhere in the uphol- 
stery trade.” 

With the close of this year’s exercises, 
more than 150 students have participated in 
this course, from many of whom we have 
received enthusiastic letters detailing the 
benefits they have received from the application of 
the principles learned in the school to their daily tasks 
and problems. 

In response to a request by various members of 
last year’s class, it was determined to try out the possi- 
bilities of a Post Graduate Course in the study of 
interior decoration. This was undertaken during the 
third week of this year’s course, with 21 graduates 
of the Drapery Cutting School enrolled. 

This course in its planning and in its procedure 
was an embodiment of the theory that persons engaged 
in the vocation of interior decoration should know as 
much as possible regarding the manufacture, construc- — 
tion and stylé influences inherent in the various mate- 
rials that enter into a decorative installation. For this 
reason, men prominent in the floor covering, furniture, 
fabric and merchandising fields were invited to appear 
before the students for the purpose of discussing the 
essential elements of the materials with which they 


“were most concerned. 


In this way, a program was laid out from day to 
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day, beginning with a discussion of the entire subject 
of Interior Decoration and Its Application to Modern 
Needs, by John W. Stephenson ; Color and Decoration, 
by C. R. Clifford; French and English Special-Order 
Floor Coverings, by Giles Whiting, of Persian Rug 
Manufactory; Domestic Floor Coverings, Their Styl- 
ing and Adaptation to the Modern Home, by Harold J. 
Ross and Mrs. Cornelia Farraday, of the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co. ; Business Management, Financing 
and Employee Personnel, by F. A. Hoffman, of 
B. Altman & Co.; Furniture Woods and the Con- 
struction of Furniture, by Karl Schmieg, of Schmieg- 
Hungate-Kotzian, Inc. ; Hand-Printed Drapery Fabrics 
(with moving pictures), by E. J. Wingert, of Man- 
chester Prints, Inc.; Drapery Fabrics, Their Relation- 
ship and Co-ordination, by Prescott Whittier, of F. 
Schumacher & Co.; Furniture Upholstering, the Use 
of Draperies, Workroom Forms and the Planning of 
Decorative Layouts, by John W. Stephenson. In each 
case, the speakers supplemented their address by the 
answering of a large number of questions, thus enabling 
their hearers to obtain specific information on points 
connected with their own experiences. 

During the progress of the Drapery Classes an 
invitation was extended to the class by F. A. Foster & 
Co., Inc., to visit their showrooms. This unfortunately 
could not be included in the class program but the 
invitation was transmitted to the class, with the result 
that a group of over 40 visited the showrooms during 
their lunch hour, which on that particular day was 
somewhat extended to permit the group visit. 

During the progress of Mr. Schmieg’s talk before 
the Class on Interior Decoration, it was mentioned that 
certain points could be more easily comprehended if 





demonstrated at the factory, and as a result of subse- 
quent discussion, the entire class was invited by Mr. 
Schmieg to make a trip through the factory on the 
afternoon of that day, two hours being consumed in a 
very informative, personally conducted trip through 
the factory and its various parts. 

As in the Drapery Cutting Class, the Post Grad- 
uate Course of the third week found one of the chief 
elements of value to be the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems by means of questions and answers during class 
assembly. Throughout the entire three weeks, while 
a specific program had to be carried out, there was an 
utter absence of the school atmosphere, the sessions 
resembling more the operation of a professional clinic 
with absolute freedom concerning the duration of the 
session and the regularity of attendance. Because of 
this, many of those having duties other than class 
attendance were able to visit the various wholesale 
showrooms and to transact buying and other business 
which was a corollary of their trip. 

All together, the various operations and interests 
of the classes, which closed on August 2nd, may be 
said to have been a pronounced success. 

The publishers of THE UPHOLSTERER are exceed- 
ingly grateful to the firms and individuals who have 
made this year’s classes more interesting and profitable 
—to Marshall Field & Co. for the donation of a suffi- 
cient quantity of their Colonial Charlton Chintz for a 
complete day’s operation of the Drapery Cutting 
Class; to Luth & Powers for a donation of celluloid 
rules used in the class and to the various speakers 
already mentioned, to whom the thanks of the pub- 
lishers of this magazine as well as the grateful appre- 
ciation of the students are herewith publicly expressed. 


The students at work. 
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THE CUTTING AND MAKING OF DRAPERIES OF TYPES LIKE AND SIMILAR . 


TO THE ABOVE WAS TAUGHT AT OUR 1929 DRAPERY CLASSES 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY FABRIC ORNAMENT MOTIFS 


See text on opposite page. 
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ORNAMENTATION. 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XXI. SuspPpENDED UNITS 


OR the most part, the fabrics which we have in- 

cluded thus far in this series have been what might 
be termed, particularly where they are based upon 
floral forms, designs which “grow’’, or in other words, 
designs which develop in a vertical direction just as a 
plant with its roots in the earth mounts higher and 
higher, putting out successively branches and leaves, 
so that at any stage in its growth its development from 
bottom to top is easily traced. 

This is, of course, not true with relation to pat- 
terns composed of units disposed in opposition to each 
other, such as those shown in Figures 281-291, or 
where there is no definite top or bottom to the pattern 
but in most of the other cases, the composition heads 
definitely in an upward vertical direction. 

Prior to the great vogue for the so-called “Lyon- 
aise” designs, which appeared in such profusion toward 
the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th 
centuries, there appeared.a type of pattern which might 
be best described as “suspended”. As distinguished 
from those which grow or those which have inverted 
units, the suspended type seems to grow from top to 
bottom by a succession of units more or less link-like 


in character, which appear to be attached or hooked 
into the units immediately above. 

The motifs employed are usually floral in char- 
acter, more or less conventionalized, and so arranged 
that the continuity is unbroken. While there are cer- 
tain elements of these patterns that stand out as dis- 
tinct centers of interest, the interlaced connection of 
the various unit parts forms an all-over design from 
which no single element can be removed. 

We prefer to treat this type of design separate at 
this time because while it is related to the growing 
plant-like form of decorative motif with the more 
naturalistic, extremely floral character of the “Lyon- 
aise’, it falls neither within the “Lyonaise” class nor 
within the “growing’’ class, where development seems 
to be founded upon. vine or plant forms, At first sight, 
it might be considered that the suspended types here 
shown are decidedly similar to those forms which have 
received our consideration in earlier paragraphs. A 
close examination and comparison will reveal the dif- 
ferences to which we are calling attention and will, we 
believe, justify our having set these examples apart 
for separate consideration. 
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UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF ASS’N 
TOURNAMENT 

A’ THE Cedar Brook Country Club, Philadelphia, 

on July 15th and 16th, the Upholstery Trade 
Golf Association held their annual handicap tourna- 
ment, which was well attended, and, due to the care 
exercised by the Philadelphians to see to the comfort 
and pleasure of their guests, was one of the most suc- 
cessful tournaments ever staged by the Association. 

On the first day, the qualifying rounds were 
played, and R. H. Rollinson won the gold medal for 
low gross and Joseph Cornelly the silver medal for 
low net. During the play of the second day A. D. 
Faxon, retiring president, won the leg on the Bomann 
Cup. 

The following are the winners on the eights, and 
the runners-up: 

First eight: A. D. Faxon, winner; I. B. Mc- 
Callum, runner-up; second eight: Eugene Morrell, 
winner; Martin Blumenthal, runner-up; third eight: 
A. C. Juehne, winner; Ernest Baldwin, runner-up; 
fourth eight: John Fraser, winner; Martin Fowler, 
runner-up; fifth eight: James Waterfield, winner; 
W. T. Windle, runner-up; sixth eight: T. A. Cawthra, 
winner ; Harry Bromley, runner-up. 

The winners of the beaten fours were: First, 
George Gardner ; second, Howard Benner ; third, Wil- 
liam Rollinson; fourth, Ed. Teague. 

On the evening of the 15th the association held 


Modernistic living’ room furniture displayed in the show 
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its annual dinner, during which the election of officers 
took place. William R. Oehrle, secretary and treasurer 
of last year, was elected president for the coming 
year, and Charles R. Stephens was made secretary and 
treasurer to succeed him. After the dinner entertain- 
ment was provided by Martin Blumenthal, the official 
club humorist, and through the efforts of Howard 
Benner and Ernest Baldwin. 

On August 26th and 27th the association will 
hold its next tournament. The place will be the Canoe 
Brook Country Club, Summit, N. J. The Blumenthal 
Cup, on which George Gardner holds two legs and 
Dike Faxon and George Bomann, Jr. one leg each, 
will be the main trophy played for. 





()* Jury 10th a number of the leading members 
among the upholstery wholesalers held a double 
foursome at the Wingfoot Golf Club, Mamaroneck. 
The “juniors” played the “seniors” who, with their 
handicap allowance, won the match. Among those 
who attended and played were Everett Higbie, of F. 
Schumacher & Co.; Johannes Meyer, of the Vigilant 
Mills; George Bomann, Sr., of J. H. Thorp & Co.; 
Paul Gadebusch, Sr., of F. Schumacher & Co.; J. H. 
Kirtland, of Johnson & Faulkner ; George McGeachin, 
of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.; George Bomann, Jr., 
of J. H. Thorp & Co.; and E. R. Patterson, of John- 
son & Faulkner. : 


window of the D’Englere Studios, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Hepces—C. O. Hedges, formerly with the Phila- 
delphia Tapestry Mills, is now covering New Jersey, 
part of New York City, and Brooklyn for the Stead 
& Miller Co., making his headquarters at the New 
York office. Mr. Hedges began his duties on June 
first. 

EmMeT—Vernon Emmet will join the sales staff 
of the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills on or about Septem- 
ber 15th, acting as free-lance sales promoter for the 
entire country. 

Witts1e—David Wiltsie, formerly with the How- 
land Hughes Co., Watertown, Conn., has been 
appointed drapery buyer for England Brothers, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

FRIEDENTHAL —I. H. Friedenthal, representing 
Brooks Brothers, of Philadelphia, recently removed 
his office from 1030 Winsor Avenue, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, to 220 S. Manhattan Place, Los Angeles. 
Later, Mr. Friedenthal will open another office in Los 
Angeles, ample enough to permit a full display of 
the large line he carries. 

Bassi. — Mrs. Bassil, for many years curtain 
buyer for Ferdinand’s, Boston, recently resigned her 
position. It is understood that her future plans are 
still uncertain, 

Mitter—Frank Miller, drapery buyer for Eng- 
land Bros., has resigned his position with this concern. 

BuckLey — J. Buckley, formerly with C. F. 
Hovey’s, of Boston, has been appointed drapery buyer 
for the basement store of the Gilchrist Co., of: the 
same city. 

Herro—Joseph Hero, for some time drapery buyer 
for Burrows & Sanborn, Lynn, Mass., has recently 
been appointed drapery buyer for Rines Bros., of 
Portland, Me. 

WackKeEr—W. A. Wacker, the Pacific Coast selling 
agent, was in New York last month, He will repre- 
sent the Glendale Linen Co., as well as continuing the 
line of upholstery and drapery fabrics of the Freeman- 
Ressler-Stirling Corp. Mr. Wacker makes his head- 
quarters at the Hotel Lankershim, Los Angeles. 

GuTLon—Sidney Gutlon, of the Modern Curtain 


Co., Boston, is recuperating from a recent operation. 
He is at present at Old Orchard, Maine, but expects 
to be back at his desk soon after Labor Day. 

KENworTHY—Harold Kenworthy, well known in 
the designing field, has been appointed head of the 
designing department of the Charak Furniture Co., 
Boston. 

Kinc—L. J. King, former manager of the rug, 
drapery and hotel contract departments of the J. M. 
High Co., of Atlanta, Ga., has taken charge of the 
hotel contract and interior decorating departments of 
the Keely Co., of the same city. 

Raventos—E, A. Raventos, of the Canterbury 
Decorative Departments of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, has just returned from a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, covering all of the large cities from Los Angeles 
to Seattle. 

NeEusurG—Henry Neuburg, a former member of 
the liquidated firm of Fried-Mendelson & Co., has 
become a member of the firm of S. & H. Hessenberg, 
Inc., New York City, distributors of silk and cotton 
fabrics. Mr. Neuburg will travel for the firm, showing 
their lines in various sections of the country. 

McGrouTHER-SHAW — George McGrouther, for- 
merly with Taft & Pennoyer, Oakland, Cal.,.and prior 
to that with Raphael Weill & Co., San Francisco, has 
become manager of the drapery department of the 
Standard Furniture Co., Seattle, entering upon his new 
duties last month. Mr. McGrouther has appointed 
Miss Genevieve Shaw as his assistant. Prior to her 
position with the Standard Furniture Co., Miss Shaw 
had charge of the merchandising offices of one of 
Seattle’s important firms, 

CorENE—Emil Coene, manager of the upholstery 
department of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., left for 
Europe on the S. S. Rochambeau, to be gone about 
six weeks. Mr. Coene intends to get new ideas and 
inspirations for the Fall line. 

Lainc—Kenward H, Laing has been made man- 
ager of the new Canadian offices of the Samuel Rich 
Co., Inc. In their new showrooms, 94 Wellington 
Street, West, Toronto, they are offering the same 
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large and novel line of satin damasks as are on display 
at their New York showrooms. 

DunLeavy — Joseph A. Dunleavy, who is well 
known to the fine furniture trade, is now connected 
with the Albano Co., Inc., New York. 

VossurGH - GAusponL —C. C. Vosburgh, well 
known in the upholstery field through various buying 
connections over a period of years and recently with 
the Howard R. Ware Corporation, New Rochelle, has 
purchased a partnership with Edward Gauspohl of the 
Curtain Shop, Flint, Mich. Mr. Gauspohl’s business 
has been expanded several.times during the period of 
its existence and plans recently arranged will add still 
more space to the premises occupied, giving the busi- 
ness a total of 4,000 square feet of sale and display 
territory. The only change in title resulting from the 
partnership arrangement will be to pluralize the name 
of the enterprise, which will be hereafter known as 
the Curtain Shops. 

MILLINGTON 





Frank L. Millington, who has been 
upholstery buyer for the Boston Store, Chicago, for 
nearly 20 years, has resigned to make possible the ful- 
fillment of a long cherished dream to move to the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Millington began his career with 
the Boston Store in 1890, remaining with them at that 
time for 14 years, beginning as salesman and, 7 years 
later, becoming manager of the curtain and drapery 
departments. Following this, he was engaged with the 
Broadway Dept. Store of Los Angeles, and later with 
Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, following which he 
returned to the Boston Store, beginning in 1910 a 
second period of employment, which is now terminated 
by his resignation, to take effect August 17th. 

Mr. Millington plans to leave by automobile for 
the Coast about September Ist, there to engage in 
business as a converter and wholesaler of drapery and 
upholstery fabrics. On his way West, he will make a 
number of business calls, at which time he will show 
merchandise, arrangements for which are to be con- 
summated in a buying trip to New York during the 
week of August 19th. Mr. Millington has made an 
enviable record as a merchandiser and his many friends 
in the wholesale trade will follow his new venture with 
hearty good wishes. 

RAMSDELL —S. L. Ramsdell, recently with the 
Martin Mfg. Co. as traveling representative, has joined 
the traveling force of the Craftex Mills, Inc., and will 
cover the Metropolitan district. 

Drupinc—E, J. Druding, Jr., formerly with the 
Barbe McKenzie Corporation, has been elected treas- 
urer of the George H. McLaughlin Co., Inc. In addi- 
tion to his other duties, Mr. Druding will call upon 
his friends in the Middle West. 

KLEIN FELDER—Paul Kleinfelder is now represent- 
ing Bailey & Griffin, Inc., in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and the South, with headquarters in Phila- 
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delphia, in the Integrity Building, Sixteenth and 
Walnut Streets. 

DoyLte—Joseph M. Doyle, who recently joined the 
sales force of Brunschwig & Fils, Inc., is representing 
them in the New York metropolitan district. 

PatTBerG—George F. Pattberg, vice-president of 
Brunschwig & Fils, Inc., New York, recently returned 
on the Homeric after spending two months abroad at 
the company’s own factories and visiting the leading 
European markets. 


OBITUARY. 


Epwin A. AMEs 

Q* Jury 6th, Edwin A. Ames, president of Oster- 

moor & Co., died at his home in Brooklyn, at the 
age of sixty-three. The deceased was born in Wood- 
ridge, N. J., and began his career as bookkeeper for 
the Ostermoor Co. more than forty years ago. He 
early showed keen business sense and a strong selling 
ability, and his progress was rapid. He was a great 
believer in advertising, and it was due to his efforts 
that the continuous advertising campaign was entered 
into which has made the word “Ostermoor” synony- 
mous with mattresses throughout the country. In 1915 
Mr. Ames bought a controlling interest in the company, 
but his other business connections prevented him from 
taking an active part in the affairs of the concern for 
some years. At the time of his death Mr. Ames “was 
the president of the. Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
director of the First National Bank of Woodridge, 
N. J., vice-president and director of the Manhattan 
Bridge Three Cent Line, director of the Security 
Deposit Co.,.a member of the advisory board of the 
Brooklyn branch of the Chase National Bank, and 
trustee of the Kings County Trust Co. He was also 
a director of the Berkeley Institute, the Montauk 
Club, director and treasurer of the Brooklyn Riding 
and Driving Club, and a member of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce. He is survived by a 
widow, two daughters, and a brother. 





Ropert J. F. SCHWARZENBACH 

cena J. F. Scuwarzenpacu, president of 

Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. and honorary Swiss 
Consul General, died August 3 of a heart attack which 
followed a five weeks’ illness. 

3orn in Zurich, Switzerland in 1875, Mr. Schwarz- 
enbach came to this country in 1896 to take charge of 
the business which his father had founded here by the 
formation of the firm of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. 
in 1887 and it is to his initiative and enterprise that 
a large share of the success of the Schwarzenbach 
Looms can be traced. It was within the last decade 
that the firm entered the upholstery material field. 

(Continued on page 135) 
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A MAN’S DRESSING ROOM COMFORTABLY DECORATED 
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NEWS 


THE Detroit office of The United Trimming Company, 
Inc., New York, is now located in the Hotel Stinson. 


Tue Art Curtain Co., Boston, recently rented an 
entire floor at 888 Washington Street. 


Merray & Mixes, a new concern, has just entered 
the retail lace curtain and drapery material busi- 
ness in St. Louis, at 6601 Delmar Boulevard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of interest is made by Soroka Shops, 

makers of custom made furniture, at 404 Amster- 
dam Ave., that they are now equipped to offer a 
special order service to decorators. 


(CAMEO Curtains, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y., announce 


the opening of their New York City showroom 
at 267 Fifth Avenue. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by The Nahon Company, 

New York, manufacturers of fine furniture, that on 
or about October Ist they will remove their show- 
rooms and factory to 423 E. 56th Street. 


Qn Jury 1st Fred. T. Walker, formerly of Walker & 
Heisler, opened his own floor covering establishment 

at 18 East Forty-eighth Street. Mr. Walker will cater 

to the decorating and contract trades. 

Wicrrep B. Kay has opened a curtain and drapery 
shop at 389 Main Street, Worcester, Mass., doing 

business under the name of Kay & Co., and carrying an 

up-to-date line of merchandise of the better grade. 


}}kNEst HoLoser announces that he has opened 

an office at 627 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
where he will act as selling agent for Baltimore and 
the South for various lines of drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics. 
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\., Furcuootr & Sons, INc., is the corporate name 

of the old Charleston, S. C. department store. 
They have been established there over sixty years. 
The capital stock is $100,000, and Melvin Furchgott 
is president, Oscar Furchgott retiring. 


THORP INCREASES DISPLAY FACILITIES 
THE alterations now being made in J. H. Thorp’s 
second floor will give accommodation for at least 
5,000 samples on racks. The new sections provide 
for the display of all fabrics and a special room will 

be devoted to panel stuffs, including tapestries. 





Tapestry wall panel shown by R. Haboush & Bro. 


IMPORTING FIRM ENLARGES QUARTERS 
For the added convenience of the trade, Indo Persian 
Fine Art Co.—importers of India and Persian fine 
art goods—have taken larger quarters at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, where they are showing a fine selection of 
India Prints, Crewel Embroideries, Numdahs, Drug- 
gets, and Shisham hand-carved screens. 


MANCHESTER SHOPS OPEN DISPLAY ROOMS 
THE fine furniture line manufactured by the Man- 

chester Shops is now being displayed in the attractive 
showrooms of the firm at 511-19 East Seventy- 
second Street, New York. A. J. Pagani, of 
the firm, will cover New York City and the 
surrounding territories. 


MICHAEL SHERMAN CO. INCREASE SPACE 
Micuaet SHERMAN Co. has taken larger 

space at 590 Eighth Ave., New York City, 
where they are manufacturing and displaying 
a comprehensive line of distinctive embroid- 
eries for interiors. Attention also has been 
given to special order work, and this company 





Ferguson Bros. are offering this occasional table 
with embossed brass top. 
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expects to be able to offer unusually original and 
interesting work in this field. 


OPENS NEW DECO- 
RATIVE SHOP 
C, H. Nayor, Paci- 

fic Coast decora- 
tor, announces the 
opening of a ney store 
at 104 South Robert- 
son Boulevard, Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 
Mr. Naylor was for- 
merly at Seventh and 
Valencia Streets, Los 
Angeles, and has been 
established in the decorative field in that locality 
for over twenty years. 


CORNICE FIRM 


OPENS SHOW- 
ROOMS 


Tue Artistic Produc- 

tion Co., manufac- 
turers of high grade 
window cornices and 
hold-backs, have just 
opened a showroom at 
123 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Many new numbers 
of unusual decorative 
charm are being dis- 
played, and they cor- 
dially invite the trade to inspect these at their new 
showrooms. <A new catalogue describing this line 
is now available. 





Velour valance popular in line of Oehrle Bros. Co. 





The Doric Shop, Inc. are showing this interesting piece. 


SCREEN FIRM ENLARGES 


A\N Extra space has been taken by the New York Art 


Screen at 300 and 304 E. 6lst St. These two new 
units will be for the 
manufacturer of deco- 
rative wall paper 
screens, 

The Furniture 
Specialties Co., a sub- 
sidiary, will continue 
to manufacture their 
line at 308 E. 61st St. 
The showroom of 
both companies will 
continue to be located 
at the same address. 
L. N. Woerz and Harold H. Knaepple are repre- 


senting these companies in the metropolitan district. 


EMPLOYEES RE- 
CEIVE COCHRAN 
BEQUESTS 


THE newspapers of 

July 29th announced 
that on the Saturday 
previous bequests left 
to the employees of 
", Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. 
Yonkers, by A. S. 
Cochran, owner of the 
firm, were distributed. 
$1,000 represented 
the smallest bequest, 
and some of the higher officials received as much 
as $10,000. All employees who had been with 
the company for twenty years or more were bene- 


A view in the new showrooms of the Montague-Gobelin Corp. 
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A Liberty cretonne in the line of Miller Bros. 


ficiaries. 


$1,500,000. 


CURTAIN FIRM RENTS EXTRA FLOOR SPACE 
Qwinc to a rapid expansion of their business, Pilzer 

Brothers have taken an extra floor at 478 Broadway, 
New York. Fully half of this floor has been turned 
into showrooms where their new Fall line of curtains 
and bedspread combinations are now on display. The 
rest of the acquired space and their old showroom has 
been allocated to the shipping and manufacturing end, 
additional machines having been installed that will 
greatly facilitate delivery and production. 

For the new season they are showing a wide range 
of criss cross, flat and novelty curtains in popular 
materials as well as bedspreads .and pillows in bro- 
cades and taffetas. 


The total amount of the bequests was 


DISPLAY OF INDIAN HAND PRINTING METHODS 
Fakty in July a feature of the retail upholstery de- 

partment of Marshall Field’s Chicago store was 
an exhibit of India prints and a demonstration by 
Indian craftsmen of the difficult art of printing, from 
wooden blocks, the exotic and beautiful designs found 
in these popular fabrics. Rameshur Narain and 
his cousin traveled over ten thousand miles to 
give the demonstration, which lasted for two days. 
Narain brought with him between forty and fifty 





A new damask shown by the Samuel Rich Co., Inc. 


wooden blocks, and he was able to show the method 
of printing in five different colors. 


THE SCHUMACHER EXHIBIT IN DETROIT 

QN ANOTHER page we illustrate a room in the Detroit 

Museum of Fine Arts devoted to an exhibition 
of F. Schumacher & Company’s fabrics. This exhibi- 
tion opened June 9th and will continue throughout the 
Summer. Over 150 fabrics are on display, and among 
the designers represented are such widely known 
craftsmen as Karaz, Rodier, Benedictus, Bruno Paul 
and Joseph Urban. Among the fabrics shown are 
Rodier cloths and damasks and a varied collection of 
prints, airbrush work on alpacas, voiles, moires, block 
printed tapestries, pile fabrics and brocades. 


NEW UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRIC CONCERN 
RRonacp: Grose, who inaugurated and- managed, until 

recently, the drapery fabric department of Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc., has opened a new establishment at 
2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, under the name 
of Ronald Grose, Inc. This firm will sell only to the 
decorative trade, and will specialize in drapery and 
upholstery fabrics. Mr. Grose believes that color is 
the biggest factor in marketing materials today, and 
is preparing his line with this thought in view. One 
of his developments is the new “Symphony Weave”, 
which is a marvelous blend of color in an entirely 
new and beautiful manner. He will have an exten- 
sive and exclusive line of damasks, taffetas, tapes- 
tries, brocatelles, gauzes, linens, chintzes, percales, 
cretonnes, casement cloths and curtain materials of 
the better grade. Mr. Grose will soon open offices’ 
in Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Cleveland. 
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A display of embroideries in the showroom of the 
Michael Sherman Co. 


THOMAS STRAHAN CO.’S SALESMEN FOR 1929-30 
THe following is the list of the salesmen: of the 

Thomas Strahan Company, and the territories 
they cover: 

T. A. Newman (New York City), covering 
greater New York, Washington, Baltimore, and 
a part of the South; W. H. Wright, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and a part of the Southern territory; B. F. 
Naeher, the Middle West, part of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the South; C. E. Small, Western and 
Southern States; J. Jay Hill, Colorado, Northwest and 
the Pacific Coast; J. W. Scriven, New England, part 
of New York State and Canada East; Pirie Campbell, 
New England, part of Michigan, and Illinois; Homer 
C. Taylor, Chicago, part of the West, Northwest and 
Canada; Duncan Thomson, working from the Chicago 
office, will cover territory in Indiana, Illinois and lowa 
and part of the Northwest. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER REMOVE OFFICES 
Powpre_t & ALEXANDER have removed their gen- 

eral offices from Boston to Danielson, Conn. The 
upper floor of their new mill in that town has been 
turned into offices, one side, which is nearly 800 
yards long, containing the general offices, order de- 
partment, etc., while the other side is devoted to a 
waiting room and the offices of the executives. J. W. 
Powdrell has his office in the tower. This is a 
beautifully furnished room, with walnut paneled walls 
to match the furniture. In the tower there is also 
an elaborately fitted up showroom. 





A damask new in the line of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


A LtvE of cotton moquettes has recently been added 
to the upholstery division of the Royal Textile 
Co., Boston. 





THE Fall line of pillows of the Malden Novelty Co. 
is now ready for inspection. It contains many 
new styles and color combinations. 


SHowI!ne original designs in crewel embroidered drap- 

eries and hangings and decorative pillow tops, 
M. Mazen and J. Gysel are now catering to the 
interior decorative field in this class of work. Their 
workroom is at 315 West 39th Street. 


A LARGE collection of pillows covered with imported 

materials is being shown by the Hahn Deco- 
rative Art Studios, New York, in their Fall line. 
Also, in the line are a wide variety of piano scarfs, 
wall banners, and various other decorative 
embroideries. 


A FOLDER recently sent out by S. Karpen & ‘Bros. 

announces the addition of a jobbing department 
devoted exclusively to the sale of cover fabrics, 
frames, and upholstering supplies entering into the 
construction of upholstered furniture. 


QN His recent trip to Italy, Noel De Marziani made 

a selection of a number of models in sofas, arm- 
chairs, radio cabinets, end tables, etc., and these are 
now on display at his showrooms at 340 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York. 
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ROBERT LEWIS CO. SHOW TAPESTRY COUCH 
COVERS 


A LARGE variety of tapestry couch covers is included 
in the new Fall line of the Robert Lewis Company. 
The designs include both modernistic and conventional 
patterns. They come in a wide variety of color combina- 
tions which fit in harmoniously with any color scheme. 


ADD NEW COLORS TO CURTAIN LINES 
Tue Belgrade Curtain Co., 230 Fifth Avenue, have 
added six new colors in pastel shades to their line 
of criss cross curtains. They have also included in 
their new showing cottage sets in dotted voiles, 
grenadines and other fabrics with a plain or novelty 
fabric hem. 


DISPLAY OF EMBROIDERED BEDSPREADS 
Tue Ivy Needlecraft Co., 13 West 31st Street, New 
York, are showing their latest creations in French 
Beauvet cotton and chenille embroidered bedspreads 
on silks and satins. Hand-tufted spreads and pillow 
tops and a fine selection of piano throws, wall hang- 
ings, etc., are also included in their line. 


MILLER BROS. EXHIBIT NEW CRETONNES 

A NEw blending of antique colors is being shown 

in cretonnes and chintzes by Miller Brothers. 
The patterns show a subdued modernism. Effective 
florals in large designs and with soft, harmonious 
colorings, make these new cretonnes and chintzes 
especially interesting for colorful and yet conserva- 
tive draperies and coverings. 


AN INTERESTING FINE FABRIC COLLECTION 
Lovis Doyte is back from Europe, where he has 

gathered a large stock of antique fabrics which 
will be shown in conjunction with the Kahn 
importations of antique furniture. Mr. Doyle’s 
fabrics are already in the country and include 
not only ecclesiastical vestments, chasubles, 
copes and altar cloths, but brocades, damasks, 
velvets, cretonnes, even toile de Jouy. They 
constitute for the fabric man a most interesting 
collection of fine textiles. 


ANTIQUE DAMASKS AT SCHWARZENBACH, 
HUBER & CO. 

ANTIQUE damasks in many different patterns 

and as many as six colors for each pattern, 
are being shown by Schwarzenbach, Huber 
& Co. These damasks are especially suitable 
for drapery purposes, as they fall in soft folds, 
but they are equally useful for upholstering. 
Plain damasks to match the figured antique 
damasks are being shown, and are useful as 





Modernistic decoration in a New York shop. 


contrasts, either for drapery or upholstery. These novel 
and attractive materials are 50 inches in width. 


A NEW CURTAIN PLEATING TAPE 
THE J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, have 
been given the exclusive right to manufacture and 
merchandise the patented “Rufflette’”’ curtain-pleating 
tape controlled by Thomas French & Sons, Man- 
chester and London, England. 

This tape, which contains within itself pockets 
to which special brass hooks or rings may be attached 
without sewing, and cords which permit shirring into 
specified lengths without separate pleating, has been 
very extensively used in England and on the Conti- 
nent, where gathering and ruffling devices have been 
very popular for a number of years. 

The tapes are made in various colors to match 
standard curtain materials, and they provide a con- 
venient method of economizing in workroom opera- 
tions. The various hooks and rings which may be 
used with the tape are a substantial means of attach- 
ing curtains to the various forms of rods, traverse 
poles, etc., and the fact that they may be attached with 
practically any desired frequency possesses. advantages 
of an extremely practical kind. 


IN THE ANDREW McLEAN CO. LINE 

[N THE new Fall line of the Andrew McLean Co. 

“Antique Craft”, which has an English homespun 
appearance, has proven to be one of the most popular 
numbers. It is used in conjunction with their Baku 
gauze, and makes a most attractive window ensemble. 
Jaipur cloth is another of their new Fall over-drapes, 
and may be had either in two-tone or multi-tone effects. 
This material has the weight in its length, which makes 
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it drape well. It may be had in a full line of colors. 
In Chunda gauze there are two new Fall effects, one 
the Anatolian, which is to be had in soft, lovely pastels, 
and another in more vivid two-tone effects. A Sase 
plaid, which is suitable and attractive for lounge 
covers, pillow-tops, and other informal types of. drap- 
ery and upholstery for tea rooms and clubs is being 
shown and is very charming. In addition to these 
specialties they are showing staples which include case- 
ment cloths, scrims, and marquisettes. The following 
new sales representatives have been appointed by the 
Andrew McLean Co.: William Robbins, 719 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles; E. H. Belcher, 
Postal Telegraph Building, San Francisco; the E. J. 
Towle Co., Seattle, Washington; and W. A. Maggini, 
222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STENCILING IN THE COLONIAL STYLE 
(Continued from page 101) 
Sometimes it’s a clock case decorated in the 
Chinese Chippendale style in enamel paints and gold; 
sometimes it’s in the Vernis Martin style or a mere 


table border or tray decoration, the ornamentation of . 


a bed or a box or a clock border, and here at the 
Metropolitan frequently you can see a man of scholarly 
mien working with great patience and with unques- 
tionable skill upon the restoration of some of these 
pieces, Edmund Fritscher. Mr. Fritscher came to this 
country 27 years ago, and as a painter, designer, 
etcher and stencil cutter has always specialized upon 
replicas of the antique. He does all his own work, 
cuts all his stencils, applies all his colors. 

In the days when stencils were cut from metal 
the mediums used were varnish with gold or silver or 
bronze applied in the powder, and such a medium was 
all right so long as the stencils were metal, because you 
could clean them with alcohol. But it isn’t practical 
to use such methods on cardboard because the card- 


* board is usually reinforced by shellac and alcohol cuts 


the shellac. Today, metal is only used for coarse 
commercial purposes, the finer work being done on 
cardboard. 

“For one who would experiment in this line, I 
recommend,” said Mr, Fritscher recently, “the use of 
a good glue thinned down with water and mixed with 
powder. Such a medium can be cleaned with a damp 
sponge without injury to the stencil. Indeed, a good 
stencil can be washed down 40 or 50 times without 
harm. The fixing of your color is done with a final 
coating of orange shellac.” 

The illustrations on pages 100 and 101 show some 
of Mr. Fritscher’s work; his skill is not merely the skill 
of the artist or the skill of the artisan deft in the 
practical preparation of stencils or mediums, but that 
of the student who with uncanny artistry reproduces 
the feeling and the methods of the old masters. 
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THE 1929 WALL PAPER CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 111) 


clean well. There were attractive borders to match 
and these varied from three to five inches. Touches 
of gold added to the richness of their patterns. These 
papers were well balanced in design, and were planned 
to be adaptable to the modern desire for definite 
color harmony. 

The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co. had a large 
and varied display of Wall-Tex. The many designs 
in this material offered a wide range for selection. 
The creation of this fabric was designed to solve the 
problem of easily cleaned wall coverings. It is flexible, 
glazed, and stretches a little where necessary, to insure 
the best service. The finest oils and pigments are 
used in its manufacture, all the raw materials being 
selected because of their lasting qualities. The colors 
are fast, and offer several years of durability and 
freshness. Wall-Tex was shown in designs for every 
room, even for the nursery. Soft, two-toned patterns, 
as well as solid colors in modern pastel tints were on 
display. 

In the line of the Stamford Wall Paper Co. smart 
new papers were on display. These attractive designs 
were delightfully modified and beautifully colored. 
Delicate leaf designs and florals in the many new 
color combinations were shown, and also several un- 
usual Colonial patterns. ‘ 

Ivory-toned papers with unusual colorings and 
lovely glazed effects were shown by the Baeck Wall 
Paper Co. These papers were of splendid quality, 
and richly embossed. The designs were well balanced, 
and suitable for either large or small rooms. They 
showed a large assortment of scenic and floral pat- 
terns. 

A quaint old-time charm characterized some of 
the papers of the Becker, Smith & Page Company, 
while a decided modern touch was shown in the vivid, 
fresh coloring of others. The floral designs were 
multi-colored, exhibiting all the season’s favorites of 
orange, periwinkle, apricot, peach, buttercup-yellow, 
and green. 

Figured and plain papers in all shades were shown 
by the Commercial Wall Paper Mill. They presented 
interesting arrangements of pastel tints and also vivid 
colors. One of their especially attractive numbers 
showed a silver stripe which reflected light and a laven- 
der tracery of leaves and flowers in the background. 

Graceful open designs and fresh, lovely coloring 
distinguished the line shown by the Beaudry Wall 
Paper Co. There was a feeling of space in these 
designs which would make them especially effective 
in large, airy rooms. They also showed the smaller 
Colonial type of pattern which goes so well with 
ruffled white curtains and white candlewick bedspreads. 
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OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 126) 
Mr. Schwarzenbach held various positions of 
honor in the Silk Association of America and had 
been a vice-president since 1921. 


Vincent De Paut LyNcu 
ore death in the trade was that of Vincent 
De Paul Lynch, who for more than twenty-two 
years had been in the employ of the H. Batterman Co., 
of Brooklyn, serving some of the time as manager and 
buyer for the rug department, from which position he 
resigned some months ago. Mr. Lynch died at his 
home in Belle Harbor, L. I. He is survived by 
a widow. 
R. JoHn Kay 
R Joun Kay, fifty-five, president of the Kay & 
* Todd Co., at Elk Mills, Md., died August 5th 
at Richards Hospital, Port Deposit, after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Kay learned the textile 
trade in Philadelphia, and about twenty years ago 
organized the Kay & Todd Co., serving as its directing 
Officer. He is survived by a widow and four children, 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Kay, and two 
brothers, Thomas and Nelson Kay, who are associated 
in the business. 





ADDITIONAL NEWS NOTES 


ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY AT CLARENCE WHITMAN 
& SONS 


A REMARKABLE change has taken place in the New 

York showrooms of Clarence Whitman & Sons, 
Inc., 21 E. 26th Street, with reference to their display 
of Stevens Manufacturing Co.’s furnishing fabrics. 
The drapery department, which formerly occupied a 
position in the rear of the floor, has been brought to the 
front and given a very attractive setting. 

In addition to the newly arranged sample and 
display rooms, there is a built-in bedroom, having all 
the atmosphere of a room in a private home. Not only 
is it complete in every particular with reference to the 
interior, including’ windows, bed, incidental furniture 
and bric-a-brac, but the window facing the showroom 
corridor presents an exterior view of the draperies just 
as would be seen by a passerby, while through it there 
is a delightful vista of the cozy arrangement within. 
Stepping within the door, which adjoins this exterior 
window, one sees the delightful combination of silver 
gray, cream and green, which constitutes the color 
scheme, while two rear windows as well as the one on 
the corridor wall give ample opportunity for the dis- 
play of drapery arrangement. 

The construction of this bedroom in the Whitman 
showrooms will serve many purposes, not alone that of 
affording adequate display of the usable qualities of 
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the decorative materials shown, but the completeness 
of the scheme presented will undoubtedly suggest to 
retail buyers the advantages of a similar display car- 
ried out in their own departments. 

The display in the Whitman store will change 
from time to time and is undoubtedly destined to be a 
center of interest to visiting buyers. 


F,pwarp S. Rosenzweic is now the Chicago ‘repre- 
sentative of Ryer & Cashel, Inc. 
A new line of moquette table and radio scarves in 
five color combinations have just been added to the 
line of Ryer & Cashel. 


BeEttison & Cape, Inc., New York manufacturers of 
fine rubberized silks and cretonnes, have changed 
their name to Bettison & Co., Inc. 


T'HE new Fall line of John F. Patching & Co., Inc., 
New York, includes a large collection of decorative 
lace work, consisting of panels, curtains, casement 


cloths, bris bises, and a large range of fancy and plain 
nets. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—High class man, with a following among deco- 
rators and architects. Address “Wanted”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED drapery and upholstery 
trimming salesman well acquainted with the department 
store and decorative trade in Chicago and Middle West terri- 
tory, seeks negotiation with a reputable ananufacturer with 
a view of financing Chicago representation. Would also like 
to hear from manufacturers or importers of tinsel trimmings. 
Address “Trimming”, care The Upholsterer; — 
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WANTED—A SALESLADY*“in decorating and furnishing 
company; one who has retail experience only. Old estab- 
lished house a few miles out of New York City. Address 
“H. J.”, care The Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED—Ruffle curtains, medium price; traveling 
South and Southwest for nine years. Large following 
amongst jobbers and department stores. Furnish best of 
references. Drawing account against commissions. Address 
“Large Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MAN INTERIOR DECORATOR capable of 
meeting the most exacting clientele; who can plan and 
supervise complete decorative schemes, also execute sketches, 
Must be forty years or over, from Chicago, and acquainted. 
Will see by appointment only. Phone Wentworth 3753, 
Chicago. 
FOR RENT—lIn the new upholstery and drapery district, 
large, light loft, newly remodeled, suitable for displaying 
antique and modern furniture; or for upholstery and deco- 
rating businesses. Manufacturing permitted. Elevator service 
and steam-heated. Call on premises, 160 East 57th Street, 
New York (Mr. Horowitz) or phone Orchard 3000. 
WANTED — OUTSIDE FURNITURE SALESMAN for 
well-known upholstered furniture and drapery shop on 
salary and commission basis. Address “Outside Man’, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—THREE LIVE WIRE SALESMEN to cover 
South, Middle West and Coast with line of popular priced 
ruffled and novelty curtains. Address “Quick Sales”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery fabrics have 
opening for high class salesman acquainted with New York 
City decorators. Unusual opportunity. Give full particulars, 
which will be treated as strictly confidential. Address 
“Unusual”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED familiar with department store and 
retail trade to represent well-known converter on com- 
mission basis. Openings for a New England and a Southern 
salesman. Address “Converter”, care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION AS DECORATOR or assistant wanted by young 
woman. Art School graduate and two years’ New York 
department store experience. Address “Graduate”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER—Drapery, furniture and floor coverings, open for 
engagement. Excellent references. Address “Buyer”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Eleven years’ practical experi- 
ence, open for engagement. Excellent references. Assistant 
buyer for three years. Understands workroom practice thor- 
oughly. Address “Decorator”, care The Upholsterer. 
TO LET—Two lofts 3400 square feet each. Light on four 
sides. S. Monday & Sons, 34 South First Street, Brooklyn, 
NW. Y. 
SALESMAN WANTED to cover north of 57th Street, Man- 
hattan, by high grade fabric importing and jobbing concern 
catering to decorative trade. Address “North of 57th St.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER, MERCHANDISE MANAGER, 34, experienced in 
lamp-shade, art, upholstery trimmings, capable of running 
entire department, would consider position in kindred lines. 
Available September Ist. Address “Merchandise Manager”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—An important London and Manchester concern, 
manufacturers of high class cretonnes and other good qual- 
ity furnishing fabrics, require the services of either: 1. an 
agent to wait on the best retail stores in U. S. A., or: 2. a 
wholesale house of standing to whom the trade would be 
confined. This is a unique and important opportunity, and 
only those concerns which can show business need apply. 
Interview in U. S. A. if necessary. Write in the first instance, 
giving full particulars, to “High Class Cretonnes”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED —to carry as a side line on com- 
mission basis in the New England, Middle West and 
Southern territories an extensive line of India prints and 
crewel embroideries. Address “India Prints’, care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN—31; married, at present employed with cre- 
tonne converter as salesman, desires to make a change. 
Salary basis. Address “Change”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE for Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for a line of furniture gimps, fringes, and welt- 
ings to be sold direct to manufacturers; also picture and 
mirror cords for the glass trade; our factory located in 
Chicago. Address “Western Agent”, care The Upholsterer. 
RECENTLY ORGANIZED high grade fabric importing and 
jobbing concern desires representation in principle cities, 
preferably by those who maintain offices and display racks 
and have definite following in decorative trade. Address 
“Display Racks”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED-—Salesman to call on better interior decorators in 
Metropolitan district, by high class drapery workroom. 
Address “Profitable Side Line’, care The Upholsterer. 
BOOKKEEPER EXPERT AND INTERIOR DECO- 
RATOR desires connections with interior decorator. Seven 
years’ bookkeeping expérience and some interior decorating 
experience. Salary $35.00. Address “Adept”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A line of drapery fabrics for the Middle West. 
Have a very fine line of scarfs and doing quite an extensive 
business on them with all the foremost houses and require 
a line that will stand half of the expenses. Address “Draperies”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
DIRECT MILL CONNECTION wanted by Pacific Coast 
distributor of drapery and upholstery fabrics. Must be well 
styled, medium priced line. Credit standing first class. 
Address “Distributor”, care The Upholsterer. 
PROMINENT DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 
salesman now covering entire Pacific Coast territory for 
well-known Eastern firm wants to secure a good side line of 
popular priced goods. Best of references. Address “Fabric 
Salesman’, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, 28, desires connection with estab- 
lished firm; Metropolitan territory; clientele and reierences 
furnished. Address “Clientele”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR EXECUTIVE — experienced; 
qualifying in all divisions of decorative work. Wish to 
associate with select or large decorating concern. Address 
“Executive”, care The Upholsterer. 
NOVELTY CURTAIN MAN—Designer with long experi- 
ence, vision, and creative ability, knowing every detail in 
the manufacturing of all kinds of curtains and bed-sets, and 
capable of assuming responsibility, desires business connection 
with reliable house. Address “Curtain Man”, care The 
Upholsterer. ‘ 
SALESMAN—qualified by experience to handle furnishing 
problems with a cultured clientele, thoroughly versed in the 
handling of fabrics, rugs, furniture, backgrounds, is open to 
correspondence for those looking for a senior to whom they 
can intrust the handling of their patronage and quality of 
work without fear of the department store trained “decora- 
tive service” being installed into their field. This man has a 
business sense, is able to make out his schedules properly? and 
knows the difference between profit and loss. Address 
“Qualified”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DECORATIVE ASSOCIATE; man with taste, 
experience, and sufficient capital to take a few shares of 
stock in a growing and prosperous decorative business in 
Florida. This business is incorporated, and the stock is all 
owned by the proprietor. It has been established for over 
eight years, on a main business street; its future is assured. 
References exchanged. Address “Associate”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—with experience, to sell curtain and 
drapery trimmings for manufacturer. Address “Experi- 
ence”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with department store following wanted for 
Chicago, Milwaukee and surrounding territory by well- 
known manufacturer of lace drapery fabrics. Man with car 
preferred. State experience, earning power and full details. 
Address “Results”, care The Upholsterer. 
WELL-KNOWN New England drapery salesman, at present 
employed, would consider making change. Address “Well 
Known”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young woman with practical 
and professional experience, capable of meeting fine clien- 
tele, one who can plan and supervise complete decorative 
schemes, desires position with firm or interior decorating 
department. Address “Good Address”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Fifteen years’ experience, and acquainted with 
manufacturing, jobbing and department stores, resident 
Pacific Coast, wants first-class mill line drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics; straight commission. Address “Wide Acquaint- 
ance”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Salesman, well acquainted with interior deco- 
rating trade, to represent high-class firm making an exten- 
sive line of decorative embroideries. Address “Extensive”, 
care The Upholsterer. 





UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


We invite correspondence from mills making high | class 
fabrics, and who would be desirous of marketing them direct 
to the Decorators. 

We are mannfacturers of Hand Printed Linen, and have 
offices, with good representation, in the principal cities. 


i DERRYVALE LINEN CO., Inc. 
24 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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